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TO THE RIGHT REVEREND 

THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP or SALISBURY, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER 09 THE GARTER, 

F.R.S. &C. &C. 

My Loed; 
In the following pages, which I am kindly 
permitted to dedicate to your Lordship, I 
have stated the reasons which have satisfied my 
own mind, as to the duty of conformity to the 
Church of England, of which your Lordship 
is one of the most distinguished and venerated 
Prelates. 

It is pleasant, to me, to prefix your Lord- 
ship's name to this work, as it may satisfy the 
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world, that your Lordship did not admit me to 
sacred orders without due consideration. 

You will see, my Lord, from the following 
pages, that I have been anxious, not so much 
to produce a work altogether original, as to 
show the reasons which have satisfied my own 
mind: and, that while I have availed myself 
of the labours of others, I have not hesitated 
freely to express my own opinions on points in 
dispute between the advocates and opponents 
of the Church of England. My hope is, that 
what I have written may be of use to some 
who are entering on the ministerial office : and 
that it will have the further use of inducing 
some who dissent from the church, to feel that 
unnecessary divisions are contrary to the com- 
mands of Grod, and injurious to the church 
of Christ. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my 
deep and grateful sense of obligation to your 
Lordship^s kindness, by whom, after due exa- 
minations, I was admitted to the holy ministry 
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of the Church of England^ to advance the best 
interests of which, will be the greatest privi- 
lege, as it will be the sacred duty, of my future 
days. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my most 
earnest wish, that your Lordship^s life, spent in 
labours most interesting and valuable to man- 
kind, may be prolonged in health, happiness, 
and usefulness : that its decline may be cheered 
by the prosperity of the church, and the abun- 
dant consolations of our holy religion : and 
that when your Lordship shall resign an earthly 
mitre, it may be for a crown of glory which 
fadeth not away 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most dutiful, 
Most obliged. 
And most devoted Servant, 

Robert Meek, 

Yatton, near Chippenham^ 
June 1831. 
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PREFACE. 



In submitting the following pages to the Pablic^ the 
Author redeems a pledge which he gave, of stating 
the reasons of that decided avowal, which a sense of 
duty constrained him to make, of his preference of 
the communion and ministry of the EstebUshed 
Church. 

He is not ashamed to acknowledge, that for several 
years he discharged the arduous and responsible du- 
ties of pastor of several respectable dissenting con- 
gregations. He takes this opportunity of gratefully 
acknowledging the candour with which his ministry 
was received^ as also the kindness and respect he ex- 
perienced among them. He feels peculiar pleasure in 
this way of expressing his gratitude to several re- 
spectable dissenting ministers, for the handsome man- 
ner in which they voluntarily bore testimony to his 
character and motives at the time when he resigned 
his ministerial connexion with them. 

It is satisfactory to the Author to know, that he 
has vindicated the motives by which he was influ- 
enced, by the sacrifices he has made. 

It is not uncommon to hear those^ who have the 



courage to avow, and act according to a change 1| 
their opinions, charged with fickleness and a want of 
principle. On this point the following remarks of a 
respectable writer deserve attention. 

"That cannot he a right rule of Judgment, which 
would universally make the notions acquired in early 
life, resulting quite as often from accident and preju- 
dice, as from judicious intellectual culture, the stand- 
ard of action through the whole course of human ex- 
istence." Adverting to the change whichtakes place 
in the opinions and connexions of some persona, this 
respectable writer remarks : " Of all such occasions 
it is highly desirable that our judgment should be re- 
gulated by the suggestions of liberality and candour, 
and that we should not blame merely because an in 
dividual has quitted the party to which we might have 
attached ourselves; recoDecting that the party he 
joins may be fully as ranch inclined to commend as 
we are to blame ; and that if either thecensure or the 
commendation be directed to the mere change, without 
having endeavoured to ascertain, and tree from preju- 
dice to appreciate, the real motives which effected it. 
they mho indulge in such hastily formed sentences of 
commendation or acquittal, may be more culpable than 
the persons whose conduct they undertake to judge. 

" It ought also to be recollected, that though the de- 
cisive step which marks the ultimate issue in a change 
of sentiments, may by its suddenneas excite surprise 
and enkindle doubts among thoae who know nothing 
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of the mental or conscientioas process which has 
really been going on ; it may notwithstanding have 
been conducted with the utmost circumspection, the 
successive steps may have been taken with the most 
laudable deliberation, often, too, accompanied by very 
painful struggles at the disruption of old associations, 
which prejudice, affection, and time, may have alike 
contributed to strengthen. ' Each mind,' says one 
of our most profound moral writers, * possesses in its 
interior mansions, a solemn retired apartment pecu- 
liarly its own, into which none but himself and 
the divinity can enter. In this retired place the pas- 
sions mingle and fluctuate in unknown agitations.^ 
When the man comes forth from this retirement, to 
render palpable to the world the result of his con- 
verse with himself, and it may be with his God, must 
we of necessity censure, because the course of his 
proceedings is different from what it formerly was V* 

If in the following statement of his convictions and 
feelings respecting the Established Church, the Au- 
thor has permitted any expression to escape him, 
which may be considered as indicating an hostile 
feeling towards dissenters, he takes this opportunity 
of disavowing any such intention or feeling. His 
remarks apply not to individuals, but to dissent as a 
system, which he has long felt to be practically de- 
fective, and as tending to contravene the Redeemer's 
prayer for the unity of his church. (John xvii. 20, 21.) 

The Author expects to be told that he has over- 
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looked what is so loudly condemned as abuses and 
defects in the Church of England. In reply to this^ 
.he observes, that there is no section of the visible 
church of God in which defects and abuses are not to 
be found ; that those charged against the Church of 
England are not inherent in her, but accidental to 
her ; that as she is pure in doctrine and primitive in 
government, those defects which do not prevent her en- 
joying the abundant blessing of her God, which at 
present she so largely experiences, furnish no just 
reasons for separation from her communion. With 
such convictions the Author ventures to deprecate the 
well-meant, though mistaken zeal of some of her clergy, 
who in their pious anxiety for reformation, by publish- 
ing to the world what they consider her abuses, have 
famished weapons for a more powerful attack on the 
church; and thereby given cause for the church to 
complain, *' These are the wounds with which I was 
wounded in the house of my friends !" 
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PART I. 

REASONS FOR ATTACHMENT AND CONFORMITY 
TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



The eaipediency, lawfulness, and advantages of 
a National Religiotts Establishment. 

In an ^* Address to the Protestant Dissenters 
of England and Wales, by the Committee of 
the Deputies from the several congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters of the three denomina^ 
tions, &c in pursuance of the resolution of the 
general meeting, held 11th July ISSS,"" the 
merits of the question now to be considered are 
thus stated — ^^ The churchman considers an es- 
tablishment important, if not necessary to the 
maintenance of religion, and the dissenter re- 
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gards such an institution as inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity, and detrimental to 
its interests."* Considered in this light, the 
matter assumes a character of immense im- 
portance. If the churchman considers a national 
religious establishment "important, if. not ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of religion,'' then is 
it entitled to his sincere attachment and most 
zealous support. If, as avowed, the dissenter 
regards such an institution "as inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity, and detrimental 
to its interests," then have we a reason for his 
separation from, and hostility to, the Church of 
England. 

The writer offers to the consideration of the 
candid inquirer the following reasons, which 
have satisfied his own mind, as to the expedi-^ 

* " While the churchman considers an establishment 
important^ if not necessary to the maintenance of reli- 
gion^ and the dissenter regards such an institution as in- 
consistent with the spirit of Christianity and detrimental 
to its interests; there must, between parties holding such 
contrary opinions, be, not (we may now hope) a hostile, 
or even on the whole an unfriendly, but an avowed and 
continued opposition.'' Address. 



eAey^ Iitwfuli'^ess, and advantage of the reHgioui^ 
estaUii&hmerit of this country. 

'An able writfer on political economy, argues 
against ^religious establishments, on the ground, 
that the article of religious instruction should 
be left to the pure operation of demand and 
supply, like any article of ordinary merchan- 
dize. The' falMcy of this position is thus ably 
exposed by Dr. Chalmers : — " He seems to have 
overlooked One most material circumstance of 
distinction; The native and untaught propen- 
sities of the human constitution will always, of 
theniselves, secure a demand for the commodi- 
ties of trade, sufficiently effective to bring for- 
ward a supply equal to the real needs of the 
population and to their power of purchasing; 
But the appetite for religious instruction is 
neither so strong, nor so universal,' as to secure 
such an effective demand for it. Had the 
people been left in this matter to themselves, 
there would, in point of fact, have been large 
trUcts of couiitry without a place of worship* 
and i¥itiiout a minister. The legislature have 
met the population half way, by providing them 
with a church and a religious teacher, in every 
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little district of the land ; and by this arrange- 
nii;nt have increased, to a very great degj"ee, 
the quantity of attendance and the quantity of 
actual ministration. In point of fact, a much 
greater number of people do come to church, 
and do come within the apphcation of Christian 
influence, when the church and the preacher are 
provided for them, than if they had been left to 
build a meeting-house and to maintain a 
preacher themselves. There is a far surer and 
more abundant supply of this wholesome in- 
fluence dealt out among the population, under 
the former arrangement, than under the latter 
one : and it is this ejfcess of moral religious 
good, which forms the only argument for a 
national establishment, that I shall now insist 
upon." 

The argument so forcibly stated in this ex- 
tract, appears to decide the necessity and ^- 
pediency of a religious establishment. 

The argument derives additional force 
the acknowledged necessity and importance of 
religious principle, to the prosperity and sta- 
bility of a state. Even Plutarch, the Pagan, 
says, " a city seems to nie more capable of being 



built without a foundation, than a polity is ca- 
pable' of readying a system, or, having received 
on^, df ptesferving it, if sentiments of religion 
b6 ihtSrely* removed." 'AXXa woXiq av fjioi doKei 

ffeifftiQ vavra watn, trvtnatnv XajSetv, 1/ Xaflovea 
rtiprieai.) Higher authority than Plutarch affirms, 
^' Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproadi to any people.*** Our own age fur- 
nishes us with the solitary instance, in which 
the awful experiment has been made of at- 
tempting to govern a mighty empire, without 
an external and authorized form of religion. 
The experiment was made by revolutionary 
France. Atheism and infidelity, enjoying a 
temporary triumph, trampled beneath their feet 
the altar and the throne. The fearful conse- 
quences need not here be told — history records 
them, as a fearful warning to the world, that 
no nation, however refined or powerful, can 
exist without the recognition, and pervading 
influence of religion. It may be truly affirmed, 
that Christianity is " the strongest and sweetest 
cement of society." 

This being admitted, it would appear that a 



legisUtive establishment of ^igioQ, ^th^jtjhe 
view . pf securing xeligious instruct]oa.ti>thc^^ 
pulation of the country, is neither '* inccHiisistf^ 
with the spirit of Christianity," nor ^^deti^ 
mental to its interest^" but is in ireality in.^ 
cordance with its spirit, and adapted to.proiQOte 
its int^e^ts. . . 

If there be, as the writer b^ey^. therftJis, 
a,ny forpe of truth in the above co^clusiiHiSy it 
becQjpptes the imperative duty of the ^uprfiooe 
magistr^i^te, .pf the leg^lature of ^ natipHy to 
XQsi^ 3uch a provision as that contended; fi^s 
bx^ .^^^^^vei establial^QLent of religion. Th^ 
,yery.s^n^ r^Aspns which would .n^nder it the 
duty pf tjie he^.<>f a family .to nestabUsb /i^ 
9ert wi Qj;^T of xdigiqifs instruction 4j^ -his 
family, ren^CT it equally ^pedien^t .and impie- 
rii(t^^yfv< i^ .the goy^oir^ of a spat^ tQ establish 
rdUgion.ipL the stat^ oyer which vthey pr^da» 
^94^^^-frH^i°*^^^^? ^ which they thu^more 
ej5%:.tuajly advance. JX i? not a little singular, 
thaf.J)v. Omexiy the opponent of episcopacy, wd 
Q^^Tnpfpn of independency, viewed the matter 
in the same light In a sermon, i^^ Qj^ tl^e power 
pf thfi piy^ . ^5i^gj$J;^t9 aljaiji^ the tbiqgs .of* the 



lA^bi^hip of Grdd',^ he thusaddrebsed theL&iigPiif^ 
ttanuMr^^^ If,*? Miys he, " it once comes to this, 
that yon shall say you have nothing to do with 
!#digion a» rulern of the nation^ God will 
quickly manifest that he hath nothing to do 
with" you as rulers of the nation. C^tainly it 
is incumbent on you to take care, that the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints, in all 
the necessary concernments of it, may be pt^ 
tieted, preserved^ pr&paigated^ to and among the 
pec^le over whom God hath set you. If a 
filther, as a father, is bound to do what answers 
ttdk in his own family unto his children-^a 
master, as a master to his servants : if you will 
justify yourselves as fathers or nilers of your 
cduniry, you will find in your account this to 
be incumbent on you." 

^'^The necessity and expediency of a national es-. 
Ubflishmentof religion such as we possess in this 
fibtintry, will further appearby an appeal to facts. 
A^^uming that the calculation is correct, which 
fttaites the number of parishes in England at 
tM' 'thousand, what would at this time buve 
heeoi the moral condition, of a very large pro- 
portion of these parochial districts, without that 



provision for religious instruction secured^ 
them by the Established Church ? It is not 
too much to afBrm that moral darkness would 
have covered the land, and gross ignorance the 
the people. By a statement published in a dis- 
senting periodical, the number of places of re- 
ligious worship in England are ; — of Episcopal 
churches and chapels, nine thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-three ; of dissenting congr^a- 
tions of every Protestant denomination, six 
thousand four hundred and twenty-two.* Ac- 
cording to this statement, there appears to be 
an excess of congregations of the Established 
Church, above those of dissenters of all deno- 
minations, amounting to three thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one. In the above calcula- 
tion, there are no returns of episcopal places of 
worship from the dioceses of Bristol and Ro- 
chester, which would have made the numerical 
superiority of congregations of the Established 
Church much greater. 

In the statement of the number of dissenting 
congregations, it will be found that they exist 

• The particulars of thi 
end of this Chapter. 
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in greater nmnbers in mining and manufactur* 
ing' distficts, where the population is most 
oipwded together ; but that in agricultural dis* 
trioti^ .vhere the population is more scattered, 
dissenteffs^and dissenting congregations are not 
so. numerous. That dissenting congregations 
sbould b< so numerous in the more populous 
towns 4ind districts, is in a grent measure to be 
attributed to the want of church accommoda- 
tion, the increase of whidi has not kept pace 
with the increase of population, or ewtended 
with the population, in the districts referred to. 
Th0 activity and zeal of dissaiters have, in such 
cases, successfully multiplied congregations— 
thi$ haS' ei^pecially been the case with the Wes- 
leytovMetbodists. In the returns of dissenting' 
places yof< worship, it will be found by a refer- ' 
eoctto CJomwall^ Yorkshire, and other parts of 
the .Jungdom, many small and unimportant 
places, have been returned as regular and es-' 
tablished congregations, while they are in facft * 
snaall {daces in connexion with established con- 
giiegaticxis^ without settled pastors, and merely 
supplied, occasionally, by lay and itinerant 
preachers. It is also necessary to remark, in 
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this list of dissenting places of worship, are in- 
cluded the numerous Ari an and Socinian congre- 
gations, by whom all that is fundamental And 
essential in Christianity is denied and rejected. 
When these facts are considered, the numerical 
superiority of episcopal places of worship 
must be greater than at first appears from the 
statement which has been made. If the above 
calculation, which, coming from the source 
which has been stated, cannot be questioned, 
presents us with the true results of dissenting 
zeal and benevolence, up to the present day, 
how extensive and awful had been the dearth 
of religious instruction and influence in this 
country, but for the Established Church ! This 
appeal to the facts of the case, is not now made 
to vindicate the advantages of the Established 
Church, so much as it is to vindicate its ne- 
cessity and expediency. It is much to be feared 
that those who exclaim most loudly against an 
Established Church, overlook this view of the 
subject, which demands their seriousand candid 
attention. 

It is not, however, merely on the ground of 
expediency, that the religious establishment of 
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ourtC0UQtisy.t8 now attcdupted tp be vindicated 
Mere expedieacy will not justify what in itself 
is ualawful. If it be true, as is asserted, diat 
such an establishment is ^' conirary to the spirit 
cf^ Chrigtianityy and detrimental to iti inte- 
TeU$^ no expediency whatever can authorize it, 
or entitle, it to the respect and support of Chris- 
tians. ■ -In pleading for an establishment, its 
advocate must take higher ground. 

It can hardly be necessary to prove that it 
is a dviy and therefore lawful, and enjoined by 
Grod, that every head of a family should pro- 
vide for, and establish, a certain order of re^ 
ligious instruction in liis family. The same 
reasons which determine what is duty and there- 
fore lawful, in this smaller community, equally 
decide as its being the duty, and therefore law- 
ful, on the part of a king or the legislature, to 
provide for and establish the means of religious 
instruction for that larger community, over 
the interests of which Providence has called 
them to preside. ^^It appears then, as has 
been remarked, to be a paramount duty to pro- 
mote Christianity, in some form of it, to the 
utmost of our power, and that this obligation 
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1 proportion to the extent of 
fluence and authority ; so far, therefore, ati 
kings from being released from this duty, that 
they, more than all others, are bound to exert 
themselves in propagating a religion, so essen- 
tial to the happiness and good order of their 
subjects." The writer whose words have been 
quoted, adds, " Now this obligation appears 
necessarily to lead to the embodying of our re- 
ligion with the affairs of the state, and to lay 
all Christian kings under a moral necessity to 
advance its real interests," In what other way 
Christian kings can perform this sacred duty, 
than by an establishment of religion in some 
certain form, agreeable with the word of 
it would be difficult to conceive. 

Though what has been advanced, appears, 
the writer at least, conclusive as to the lawfulness 
of an establishment of religion by the stale, the 
argument receives additional confirmation from 
the fact that God himself ordained a religious 
establishment for the Jewish nation, of the most 
minute and elaborate construction. Judaism 
was, by the divine appointment, the religion of 
the nation, and, however some may object to 
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phrase, was in close alliance with the state. It 
will be replied to this, that the government ofi 
tb^' Jews was a theocracy ; that in many re- 
spects it was peculiar to itself. Admitting all 
tl^9, yet there is nothing in such a state of 
things opposed to the principle contended for. 
" If,*" it has justly been argued, " the principle 
at an establishment were unlawful, is it likely 
that such a precedent would have been supplied 
to us by Him who doeth all things well P*^ 
This proof of the lawfulness of a national esta- 
blishment of religion is strengthened by the 
approbation which God himself bestowed on 
those pious kings and governors, who, under 
the Jewish dispensation, displayed most pious 
zeal in advancing the interests of religion 
among their subjects. " It may be observed, 
that several of these virtuous princes did not 
limit their exertions to the strict letter of the 
precept, but in many respects instituted reli- 
gious observances, which were no where directly 
enjoined, and on account of which they wei*e 
liighly commended. One might instance the' 
case of Josiah^s reformation on finding a copy 
of the law, when he appointed solemn fasts and 



sacrifices, such as had never before been wit- 
nessed in Israel, and on account of which the 
historian has given us the following honourable 
testimony : — ' Like unto him was there no 
king before him, that turned to the Lord with 
all his heart, and with aU his soul, and with all 
his might.' (2 Kings xxiii. 25.) The like 
may be seen in thecascof Jehosaphat, (2Chron. 
xvii. 7 — 11 ; of Hczekiah, g Chron. xxxi. 20, 
21.) Now, will it be pretended that there was 
any thing so peculiar in the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, as to render this zeal and exertion to pro- 
mote the cause of rehgion among their subjects, 
right in Josiah, Jehosaphat, and Hezekiah, and 
wrong if imitated by Christian princes ?" This 
is a point deserving the serious attention of those 
who exclaim against the interference of the civil 
magistrate in the religious institutions of a na- 
tion, as in all cases infringing on the rights of 
God and conscience, and as inconsistent with the 
spirit, and detrimental to the interests, of Chris- 
tianity. 

To such an establishment of religion by the 
state, and alliance of the church with the statCj 
it is objected, that Christianity claimed and 
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joyed no giich alliance in day sr of afXMttolic piit- 
rity ; that it is contrary to Christ^s declaration, 
^* My kingdom is not of this world ;^ that it 
has tended to the corruption of ChristiAQtty ; 
and that it has thus been abused to purposes of 
state policy^ tyranny, and superstition. These 
are serious allegations : if they can legitimately 
be sustained, it is admitted that a strong case 
would be made out agamst religious establish* 
ments. 

That Christianity, in d^ys of flqpostolic pu- 
rity, was, in no state, a national and established 
religion, and that she preferred no direct claims 
to be received and respected as such, can be sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for. A^t that time, the 
powers of the earth, both civil and religious, 
were combined against her, from a jealousy 
which is easily explained. Christianity de^ 
nounced, and aimed at the subversion of idolar^ 
try, which was most intimately allied with aU 
the civil institutions of the age. It was her 
uncompromising spirit which raised against her 
the hatred and persecution of eveiy existing 
government. Christianity could not, therefore, 



in the nature of things, prefer her just claims 
to such an establishment and alliance as that she 
now inherits, till idolatry, which then wielded 
against her the powers of the state, had been 
subdued and overthrown by her heavenly in- 
fluence. To have asserted, at the commence- 
ment of her career, her claims to that, the re- 
cognition of which would be the natural result 
of her triumphs, would have given Christianity 
the appearance of a political rival, who wished to 
establish an imperium in imperio. There is no- 
thing in all this which furnishes materials foe 
an argument s^ainst such an establishment and 
alliance of Christianity as she afterwards, and 
now enjoys. We repeat, that this would be the 
natural consequence of the triumphs of the 
Christian religion. The truth and excellency 
of Christianity, and tlie reasons which have 
already been assigned for the expediency and 
necessity of making a provision for tlie religious 
instruction of their people, would suggest to the 
civil magistrates themselves, when converted to 
the Christian faith, the propriety of such an 
i establishment and alliance of rehgion, as that^^^ 
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contended for ; and thus, in numerous instances, 
tbeiastituticxis of men would become blended 
withitbe ordinances of Chnst. 

The declaration of Christ, ^^ My kingdom is 
not of fthis world,^ has been considered as fur- 
nishing an unanswerable objection against a le- 
gislatiye establishment of^ and alliance of, his 
rdigion with the state. Those who yenture on 
such an inference from this declaration of our 
blessed Lord, overlook the reason and design of 
Christ in making it. The Jews well knew that 
the Roman governor could not take cognizance 
of a mere religUms dispute: they therefore 
charge Christ with the design of setting up an. 
authority and kingdom against C^nar: this 
was the matter of their accusation. Pilate 
therefore puts the direct question to Christ,— 
" Art thou a king?'' — Demanding of him, by 
such an inquiry, whether he claimed to exercise 
authority as an independent rul^. Our Lord 
therefore replied, ^^ My kingdom is not of this 
world."" Christ, in effect, said, << I am indeed 
a king, but not in the sense in which you under- 
stand it, and in which I am accused. I aim at 
lio earthly throne, or political sceptre ; I am no 



rival of Cassar. My Itingdom is not of this 
world, but in heaven ; and the reign I seek is 
in the hearts of mankind." This answer satisfied 
Pilate, that our Lord had no such ambitious 
schemes of earthly domination as the Jews al- 
leged against him ; and he candidly acknow- 
ledged, " I find no fault in him." It is difficult 
to imagine what there is in such a declaration 
of our Lord's, which forbids, or even discounte- 
nances, such an establishment and aUiance of re- 
ligion as that now contended for. On this point 
it has been well said, " It is not necessary to 
conclude from this natural independence of the 
church on the civil powers, and her inherent 
competency to her own support, that she was 
for ever to remain in the same separate con- 
dition in wliich she was originally left by our 
Saviour and his apostles. When the rage of 
persecution had ceased, and the rulers of the 
world, themselves converted to the faith, evinced 
a disposition to protect and honour her, it would 
be difficult to have assigned any plausible rea- 
son for her absolutely refuang that protection, 
and despising that honour. So to have inter- 
preted the declaration of Christ, that ' his 
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kingdom was not of this world,- tmuld hare 
been consistent with nothing bat the most Sense- 
less fanaticism^ -and in truth W9uld Tiery mate- 
rially have impeded the extenalsii (rf his>kiiig- 
dc»n among men. Though not of the wofUiit 
was at least in Uj and estaUishbd in it fer itls 
converskxi and salvation : — objects far mipt^ 
likely to be obtained by conciliation and firieodly 
intercourse than by maintaining the pix>iHi^cQ»> 
distance of continued separation. ; The pi9h 
phetic intimations of her destined greatnesi 
were calculated to give her a far di£ferei3dbtiiife- 
pression of the course which it became her W 
pursue. He could not but anticipi^e th&fday 
when 'kings^ should be ^ her nuirsing fatilfMem^^ 
aiid ^ t]ieir queens^ her ^ xauBing mothers);^ 
when ^ the Gentiles^ should ^ come, to 'her 
light/ and ^ kings to tiie brightness ^of r bir 
rising.^ And when the actual arrival; ^ths^ 
Auspicious era opened to her the proE^dt<^ 
establishing an harmcxciious union betwee^i^itbe 
ordj^nances of man and the institutions of Cluisl^ 
lor their mutuad and more effective sanation and 
support, die cpuld scarcely have hesitated either 
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as to the lawfulness or expediency of the 
jecled alliance, fortified as she must have been 
by the recollection of that intimate union be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
which had for ages existed in the Jewish state 
by the special appointment of Heaven." 

It is objected against such an establishment 
of religion, that it tends to the corruption of 
Christianity. In proof of this, it is urged, that 
the corruptions of Christianity began with the 
establishment of the Christian religion by Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor. This 
objection assumes as fact, that which is not 
true. Those acquainted with church history, 
know that the corruptions of Christianity had 
made awful advances long before Constantine 
had embraced or established it, as the religion of 
the empire. The corruptions of Christian doc- 
trine and discipline alleged, are to be traced to 
[ the degeneracy of men themselves, and not to the 
I Were circumstance of the patronage of the state 
I i)eing extended to the church. Of this, the cor- 
I ruption and departure from the faith, to be seen 
in numerous societies of a religious kind in 
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kingdom, who have long been separate Uova, the 
Established Church, furnial^ l^undant aod^ la- 
mentable proof. 

It is further objected against the religious 
establishment of the country^ that its alliance 
with the state has rendered it a mere engine of 
the state ; that it has thus become subservient 
to state policy and tyranny. The great want 
of candour and justice so manifest in such an 
objection, hardly entitles it to a reply. Even 
assuming the allegation to be true,— does the 
abuse of any institution, excellent in itself, dis- 
prove the lawfulness of it? Ha3 not every 
sect, when possessed of power, proved as much, 
if not more, tyrannical and subservient to the 
existing authorities by which they have been 
patronised, as ever it is pretended the Church 
of ^England has been ? If the impartial records 
of the history of Independent and Fresbjrterian 
ascendancy be consulted, it will be found that 
the establishment has nothing to fear from the 
comparison. 

What has been advanced in favour of a re- 
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ligious establishment, from its expediency and 
lawfulness, is strengthened by a consideration 



of the advantages resulting from such an ini 
tution. It is hoped that sufficient has been 
stated to show that a national religious esta- 
blishment " is not inconsistent with the spirit 
of Christianity." The next point to be proved, 
is, that such an institution is not " detrimental 
to its interests," 

An opportunity will afford itself in a later 
stage of this discussion, of attempting, in a more 
particular way, to show the utility of the 
Churcli of Eiigland. It is intended here gene- 
rally to answer the inquiry, — has the legislative 
establishment of religion been advantageous, 
or detrimental to the interests of Christianity ? 
The affirmative of this is contended for. 

At the time when the emperor Theodos 
incorporated Christianity with the state, andi 
established it as the religion of the empire, 
considerable part of the empire, notwithstand- 
ing the mighty triumphs of Christianity; 
mained Pagan and opposed to the Christ 
religion. Had Constantine and his successors, 
as Dean Milner ably argues, contented them- 
selves with only encoKmyiw*^ Christianity, with- 
out a miracle or a succession of miracit 
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greater part of the Boman world might have 
remained Pagan to this day ; at lea^t, the re- 
ception of Christianity, the. greatest blessing to 
the world, would havje been postponed, especi- 
ally as those miraculous gifts to whipb it owed 
its widely-extended triumphs in its infancy, had 
ceased in the church. If it be admitted, which 
few will deny, that pure and undefiled religion, 
in the influence which it exerts, is the best bless-, 
ing and die siu'est safeguard of a state ; then 
must it fbllow that a. legislative provision for the 
instruction of the peoplei iii the doctrines and 
precepts. of this holy religioa. cannot fail to. 
prove of the highest utility. From a statement 
already made, it has appeared how great would 
have been the religious destitution of the popu- 
lation of this country without such a provision,, 
and, on the contrary, to what a great extent 
this has been rendered available. 

It IS no small argument in proof of the utility 
of the Established Church, that it secures to 
the great mass of the population of the country 
the regular and abundant ministration of divine 
truth, which teaches all to *^ deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, to live soberly and righ- 



teously and godly in this evil world ;" " to 
honour all men ; to love the brotherhood ; to 
fear God and honour the king." It is not too 
much to assert, that to the influence of those 
large |)ortions of religious truth which, by this 
provision for their instruction, are statedly 
brought to bear upon the great mass of our po- 
pulation, under God, we owe it that we are a 
Christian nation ; and that we continued such 
at a time when, in consequence of the triumphs 
infidelity, the very name and forms of Chris- 
tianity were discarded in a neighbouring state. 
It was this whicli rendered our country the 
Thermopylae of the moral world at that fatal 
period. If, as is eheerfully conceded, those 
who have separated from the Established 
Church, have by their piety and zeal contri- 
buted to this state of religious advantages, in 
which, as a nation, we are so happily placed, 
they greatly owe their efficiency in this to the 
toleration and protection extended towards 
them by that establishment from which they 
have dissented. 

That there should be found in such an esta- 
blishment imperfections, yea, even abuses, is 
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not attempted to be denied. Every thing in 
which man, an imperfect creature, is employed 
as an instrument, will indicate something of the 
imperfection of human nature. It would be 
well, if those who are so forward to condemn 
the Church of England on this account, would 
look into their own communions, and remember 
the words of him who said, " Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye ?" To desire the destruction of the 
Church of England on the ground of real or 
supposed abuses, not inherent in her system, 
but accidental to it, and which prejudice is ever 
ready to magnify, would involve a principle, 
and establish a precedent, which would require 
and justify the overthrow of not only every 
religious society, but of every institution, how- 
ever excellent its nature, or beneficial its 
influence. However ungrateful the compa- 
rison, it cannot be withheld — that many deal 
by the Church of England, as the philosopher 
by the sun, when he wishes to discover some 
spot in his glorious disc : — ^he first darkens his 
vision by shutting out the light, and then ad^ 

c 
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ding his magnifying powers, he is at length 
able to discover a few spots in the sun. Thus 
prejudice acts in discovering the faults of our 
religious establishment: it first blinds the in- 
dividual to her excellencies ; it then mi^gnifies 
her faults, and proclaims her anti-rchristian, and 
detrimental to the interests of Christianity! 
And this at a time when God is abundantly 
blessing the church; reviving religion in hef, 
and rendering her the most efficient instrument 
of extending the triumphs of true religion both 
at home and abroad ! 



Statement of the Number of Episcopalian and Dissenting 
Places of Religious Worship, from the Congregational 
Magazine, as published in the Record, Dec, 14, 1829. 

EPISCOPAL CHVRCnES AND CHAPELS. 



Diocese. 




Diocese. 


. 


E^y , 


. 158 


Rochester (no return) 


. 


Chester 


. . 606 


Lincoln 


1267 


(Carlisle 


. 130 


Norwich 


1194 


Exeter 


. . ro7 


Peterborough 


335 


Durham 


. 203 


Oxford 


228 


Gloucester 


. . 329 


Bath and Wells . . 


491 


Winchester 


. 483 


Lichfield . 


647 


Hereford . 


. . 378 


Bristol (no return). 




Canterbury 


. 359 


Chichester • . 


140 



87 



'Diocese. . 

Salisbury 
Worcester 
York . 



499 

264 
49!2 



Diocete. 

Ix>ndon 



. 630 



Total . 9,983 



Thus is produced the large total of Epis- 
copal Congregations, including a great portion 
of the rank, wealth, and influence of the 
country. 

The Dissenting Congregations of every Pro- 
testant denomination (given in counties) are as 
follow : — 



Bedfordshire 


. ro 


Heiefordshire . 


. 45 


Berkshire 


. 75 


Huntingdonshire . 


. 36 


Buckinghamshife 


. 130 


Kent 


. 202 


Cambridgeshire . 


. 84 


Lancashire 


. 423 


Cheshire 


. 146 


Leicestershire 


. 137 


Cornwall . 


. 318 


Lincolnshire . . 


. 292 


Cumberland 


. 101 


Middlesex 


. 268 


Derbyshire . 


. 174 


Monmouthshire . 


. 68 


Devonshire . . 


. 238 


Norfolk . 


. 173 


Dorsetshire 


. 81 


Northumberlandshire. 150 


Durham 


. 163 


Northumberland . 


. 117 


Essex 


. 168 


Nottinghamshire . 


. 149 


Gloucestershire . 


. 172 


Oxfordshire 


. 91 


Hampshire 


. 117 


Rutlandshire . . 


. 13 


Hertfordshire 


. 61 


Shropshire 

c2 


. 95 



98 



Somersetshire 


. 246 


Westmoreland . 


. 59 


Staffordshire . . 


. 192 


Wiltshire . . . 


. 126 


Suffolk 


. 128 


Worcestershire . 


. 96 


Surrey . . . 


. 97 


Yorkshire 


. 973 


Sussex 


. 81 






Warwickshire . . 


. 97 


Total . 


6,423 
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CHAPTER II. 

Episcopacy — the mode of Church Government 
established in the Church of England consi- 
dered, 

" If,'' says ChilHngworth, " we abstract from 
episcopal government all accidentals, and con- 
sider only what is essential and necessary to it, 
we shall find it no more than this — ^An appoint- 
ment of one man of eminent sanctity and suffi- 
ciency to have the care of all the churches 
within a certain precinct or diocese, and fur- 
nishing him with authority, (not absolute 
or arbitrary, but regulated and bounded by 
laws, and moderated by joining to him a con- 
venient number of assistants,) to the intent that 
all the churches under him may be provided 
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of good and able pastors ; and that both of 
pastors and people, conformity to laws, and 
performance of their duties, may be required, 
under penalties not left to discretion, but by 
law appointed.'' 

Conversing on this subject some time since 
with a highly respectable and talented dissenting 
minister, he candidly admitted to the writer, 
his belief that the principles of each mode of 
church government, of episcopacy, 'presby* 
terianism, and independency, are to be found 
in the New Testament ; adding, ** I am an 
episcopalian, but not of the Church of Eng- 
land, because her episcopacy is derived from 
the Church of Romel^ Assuming, for a mo- 
ment, the correctness of the above admission, 
that the principles of episcopacy, presbyte- 
rianism, and independency, are all to be found 
in the New Testament ; the inquiry is, which 
of these modes of church government receives 
most support from the New Testament, from 
apostolic practice, and from its adoption by 
the church, nearest to the times of apostolic 
purity? The assertion, that the episcopacy 
of the Church of England is derived from 
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the Chnrch of Rome^ is one which, in the 
sense it was intended to oHiyey, can be dis* 
proved. If the stream of episcopacy has, in 
its course down to our times, flowed through 
the impure channel objected to, it can never* 
theless be traced up to the New Testament, and 
apostolic days, as its source. We must not 
d^y that it flows from a pure fountain, because 
it has, in its windings, occasionally run in an 
impure channel. 

Before we enter on the proof of this, a few 
preliminary observations are necessary. 

It is sidd by some, that no one particular 
mode of church government is prescribed in 
the New Testament, or was intended to be 
reeognised by it; but, on the contrary, that 
God designed that this should be left to time 
and circumstances, and the choice of those who 
embraced Christianity. That the mode of the 
government of the church, the unity of which 
is so often and solemnly enjoined in the apos- 
tolic writings, should be left thus undefined and 
uncertain, is, to say the least, improbable and 
unreasonable. How could the unity of the 
church, so solemnly inculcated, on this suppo- 
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«iti(»3, have been mamXained ? Is : it pot iMie 
reasonable to admits that the great Foundof^iof 
Christianity and his apostles, prescribed H ^t^- 
tain order of government for the churchyti^ 
herence to which would be most likely toj^eciiie 
the unity of the body ? Seeing God, wheo/Jbe 
established the Jewish church, , framed soi mi- 
nutely the mode of its government, it would) be 
a manifest anomaly not to suppose a sioulir 
and adequate provision made for the Christian 
church? If an apostle in smaller matteuf, 
exhorts, that ^^ all things be done decently, wA 
according to order," it would seem to followr, 
that in a matter of so much importance as the 
government of the church, men were not left 
to follow their own inclinations. . The command 
of the apostle just adverted to, (" let all thipgs 
be done decently, and according to (yrder^^*:* 
1 Cor. xiv. 40,) supposes the existence of oem 
tain rules and laws in the church, by whieh 
alone order could be maintained, and Christian 
(^ification secured. It is most probable that 
the order and mode of government, whidi 
Christ prescribed for his church, were made 
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i»mik **hff hiia td' hid 'elitMen' «|k>iitlefs, in his 
UMift4fh»iriAk'ikem['Btteir hH resarredion fW>ni 
Ite de^icM^Md tfrhonl he' showefd biteflelf alfv^, 
'toa^'M^'of'thetotfMy dAyer, arid speakinff 6f 
i$ks^ihi^ f^tirininff to the kingdom of GodT" 

ifoGto thiirlt is ofageded, that the Apostles them. 
'€tifrb6^'0oWh^e "pteseribe this order of churdi 
^ihwrnnneBty'^ond that it is extremely difficult 
'W i<btbitoii)te, * fh)nfi their writings, what thM 
jNtt^ttlaf 'government was. The ^uppo^ed'si- 
QMo^itf ' th^ apo&ftles is accounted for from th^ 
*iM^o\ha(t dtM their days the pai'ticular ' m6de 
4ft^ g^y on wa nteftt i enjdned and prtictised by theni, 
%yb VMM; disputed V uttteiss the case of Diottopheii, 
^%rild'airpired Uo tipostolic pre-eminetice, be'^jd^ 
'WptMU' To this m»y' b6 added, other re^sobk 
Vhy^^in the^ wHtings of the apostles, th^re fs 
««la^Aill)$/r;k>i9^ of the polity of the' church. '^ It 
'IMiAd hk ciMf ully recollected that the histokidil 
'pttft8df> the New Testament, besides being btit 
)si!idioHJ'iabstract cf the transactions whidi ili^f 
fhahftdy i*efer,'in generkl, to the primary convei^- 
sbntf^c^' discij^ies;- and id a. period wh^n ihe 
church was too mn^ in its infancy to admit 
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of complete and permanent regulation ; that 
the epistles were, for the most part, addressed 
to those who principally required instruction in 
the very rudiments of Christianity, and who, 
as yet perhaps, had no standing ministry or- 
dained among them ; that even where the case 
was otherwise, the epistles heing merely occa- 
sional, rather pre-suppose than explain the go- 
vernment of the church, which, while it still 
remained in the hands of the apostles them- 
selves, could scarcely be either misconceived or 
disputed ; that in the ministrations to which 
St. Paul sometimes alludes, the ordinary offices 
of the church are not always to be really dis- 
tinguislied from those extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, with which so many were then favoured ; 
and, finally, that moat of tlie apostles long sur- 
Tived the writing of the books of the New 
Testament, and may naturally be supposed to 
have proceeded by degrees to their full and 
final arrangements, as the increasing numbers 
and stability of the church enabled them." — 
" The question, therefore, to be decided, is not 
what the apostles did at the commencement of 
their ministry, but how they proceeded when 
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their converts had become numerous, and ca- 
pable of a regular government.^ 

A professed and full detail of this govern- 
ment, for reasons assigned, is not to be sought 
for in the writings of the apostles. The inci- 
dental information, however, which they supply 
— explained and illustrated as it is by the de* 
oided opinions and usages of ^the primitive ages 
of the church-— will furnish us with the most 
decisive proof in favour of episcopacy, and 
justify us in claiming for that mode of church 
polity which characterizes the Church of Eng- 
land, the high sanction of apostolic times. 

1. The incidental information afforded by 
the writings and practice of the apostles, ap- 
pears to the writer decisive of episcopacy, or 
of that triple ministry of bishop, priest,"*^ and 
deacon, which obtains in the Church of Eng> 
land. In the writings of the apostles, we meet 
with the terms, bishops, presbyters or elders, 
and deacons or ministers. (Acts xv. 21 ; xxi. 
18; Phil i. 1 ; Jamesi v. 14; 1 Pet v. 1—5, 

*. The word priest, is the English word for presbyter, 
(elder,) and is evidently a contraction of it. Our Saxon 
ancestors pronounced the word more fuUy, preoster. 



8fP. gpCf) . Jt appears from the f evidence ro£^be 
^ew Testament, that besides the apostles,, ^wbo^ 
faring their lives, retained in their hands (the 
chief government of the church, there were 
at least two orders of ministers, both inferior 
tp the apostles, and receiving ordination "and 
ministerial authority from them. 

It has been contended that the ofBce of bishop 
and elder is one and the same in the New Tes- 
Ijament, and that these titles were appropriated 
tp the same individual indifferently. An old 
£^nd anonymous writer thus accounts for thil» 
apj^arent anomaly : — " While the apostles Were 
in being, it is no wonder there was not that 
distinction as afterwards, for they were th!em- 
selv^s the governors of the church, and so thei« 
Y/aa no need of bishops or any other. For 
during their planting the churches, they re- 
tained in their own hands what belonged pro- 
p^rl^ to the episcopal office, and committed it 
nqt to ^ny till they took their leave of those 
c^u^rches. So that upon this consideration, the 
very ,men were called presbyters (elders) while 
the apostles . governed, who were afterwards 
c^e4. bishopsj and^had a further power. Nei-^ 



jdle]!^'iiS)'>it»^idiffi^tiIt matter to suppose how the 

Iidme«'4^^iet«|pr0i:hiscbously tised, while the epis-i 

'iCbpal'^tdlRc^i^tttid dignity was thus held and in- 

duded? iJif thd 'apostolical. But as the bishops, 

twho^weP^^pHeist^ before, succeeded the apostles, 

^and hnd'tflk)^ addition of power and office die- 

volved upon thttn, they laid aside by degrees 

^tdrnkrheat apfmtlCf atid took that of bishop in 

•ks tetead^; atid this they did out of modesty, as 

tpaying* a mighty veneration to those whose call 

rwas eljctraordinary, as being sent immediately 

bjl^Uhe ordinations of our blessed Lord himself, 

or 'by the wonderful mission of the Holy 

Spirit.'? 

..uThat^presbyters, or elders, are in some places 
«ddBe«>ed as bishops, or exhorted to do the wcirl 
cf bishops,' as in Acts xx. 28, lis accounted fbi*, 
by the fact that at that time the apostles wiri 
mostly engaged in travelling from place to pWce, 
toiplant new churches: these elders, therefdrlH 
a» eirciimsrtances required, acted as their tepre^ 
aehtativ^, ih their name, and by their autHi^l 
rity. To argue from the fkct of their belri^ 
thus occasionally called Without distiUctiUn 
bishops* and ielders,' that the office' ¥/as one i^iiS 






tlie same, would be just as reasonable as 
giie from the fact of some of the apostles calling 
themselves elders, (1 Pet. v. 1 ; 2 John i. ; 3 
John 1,) that therefore all elders were apostles. 
Much Btresa has been laid on Phil. i. 1, 
where the apostle St. Paul, addressing the ofR- 
cers of that church, mentions only " bishops and 
deacotia:" it is contended from this, that these 
two were the only essential officers known in 
the primitive church. "If," it is said, " there 
were elders in this church who were distinct 
from bishops, the omission of them is inexplica- 
ble. If elders be allowed to have been officers 
inferior to bishops, they were unquestionably 
superior to deacons ; and it is incredible that 
this letter should not have been addressed to 
them also, when it was addressed to deacons." 
In reply to this we observe, in churches were 
at first converts were/ew, the apostles ordained 
only a bishop and one or more deacons in a city 
or district, who were appointed to minister to 
those' " who should afterwards believe through 
their word." When in those places converts 
multiplied, elders or presbyters were ordained 
to preach the word and administer the sacra^ 
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ments: the bishop reserving to himself the 
power of goTemiDg, ordaining^ and aoMling 
fresh labourers into the vineyard, as necessity 
required. This will explain the reason why in 
this epistle to the church at Philippi, St. Paul 
oinly names the bishops and deacons. With 
this agrees the testimony of Clemens Romanus^ 
the companion of St. Paul: "Jesus Christ,'* 
he says, "was sent by God, the apostles by 
Christ, who receiving his commands through 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, being 
iiKlued with fulness of grace, and being sup- 
ported by the word of God and extraordinary 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, preached the gos* 
pel of the kingdom of God ; and therefore or- 
dained through all the cities and regions whore 
they preached, bishops and deacons of their 
first converts, to take care of believers." The 
anonymous writer before quoted justly observes, 
"Every bishop is a priest, and can do all 
priestly duties ; but it is not so, vice versd.'^ 
•Now it was well contrived, that that order 
should be first appointed which could lawfully 
^o every thing which pertained to a Christian 
sninister : and there was no need of presbyters 
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i^tre the didcese wki btt o^^ toongi^e^idSd&'^ 
aiia the bishop could fiile^^dtea^i^bi^l^ito 
his converts. But "the' apostfes^tdiV fllffl4 
Wbtlld be Heed of other dssistatld^^as^CSMstHAfflfj^ 
tacre^sed, and therefore gave thfeiii afjwwtf % 
drd^ and multiply elStrs'iriev^ dty ;'ifH^ 
ihis St. Paul's t^mmisaoh to TftQ^V'^foffl^ 
cdase I left the^ m Ct'^te, that l!hou aibuiaeSlt 
tet in order the things that are wkAtftig, ^ittift 
AMaitt elders in every city, a^ I had 'app(l)Mt6d 
thee.'^ (Titus i. 5.) • » •^-ini.n 

''If it can be shown from the'iwtitiri^^to* 
atpostles that the bishop disdharged f lindSbitt 
^l»Fhich the J)re^sbyters or eldei-s' did iibt'V ^*iiSl 
moreover, that he ebt^tlrfsed Authority ' d*^ 
fiire^ytei"^, it' will ndt btily prove that thfe Jone 
o/Sic^ y^Bl&'di^tinbi kiid ^lepara^e from the dfjh^f, 
Mt'^so that thie bishop was superioi- to' Ae 
pa^^h^^t. In "proof bf this, we refer to' t^ 
aWtJibrtty 'gi^n t6 attd exerdsed both byTitilbi 
th^ itid Titus, who exercised the office ttf 
MSHopJs dt EpHestis and Crete, by the app6infe^ 
tftymi^'of St. Patil. " For this cause I left thf^ 
iH^fcref^V that thmi shouldest set in ordei*)^ 
ifiin^ thnt ate toantingf and ordain elderk^'ia 



^WS (^ny (TMu8 i 6.) " I besought Jim 
f^}|;pj^]d^. at .Ephesufi, (where it 4ppear3 
p^[^ Apt^ |LX, 17» were many elder^^) thu^ thpu 
9]|i^f;ge. 90016 . thiit they preach no other do(^ 
Jtriiju^".(X Tm, i. 3.) "Against a presbyter 
^spmre pot w accusation but before two or 
tbfiee,, witnesses.^ (1 Tim. v. 19,) If, it has 
lieiiep jjyu^tly observed, to order things leftun^ 
4we-T)i tp ordain presbyters in every city— if 
tp tfkQ cognizance of the doctrine of inferior 
ministers — if to receive acctisations and set in 
judgment on presbyters, — ^if all this does not 
jxCQve the authority of the bishop superior to 
that of .presbyters, we know not by what fact^ 
superiority can be proved. 
•, ..This view is confirmed by the superiority 
which is evidently conceded in the case of 9^ 
Y^ral churches in the New Testi^nent, to ci^e 
iWiister. above other ministers in those churchy 
Omitting at present the church at Jerusal^m^ 
we instance this in the case of the seven churches 
of Asia. The epistle addressed to each of ti^m 
churches, is addressed to " the angel'''* . of the 
church,. i. e. to its chief minister or bvshop^ , Tbj9 
probability, to say the least, is that each qCth^ 



Asiatic churches was made up of numerous 
congregations which formed but one church, 
each congregation having its separate pastor, 
imder the jurisdiction of one bishop, who is ad-' 
dressed as "the angel'' of the church. We 
know, in the case of the church of Ef^esus, 
that there were many elders or presbyters. If, 
as is asserted, all ministers in the apostidic 
churches were equal and none superior to 
others, how does it happen that the epistle to 
the church at Ephesus is addressed not to aU 
its ministers, but to one only, as " the angel'' of 
that church? The only reasonable reply is, 
as Hooker observes, that " if there were many, 
(ministers,) surely St. John, in naming but only 
one of them an angeU did behold in that one 
somewhat above the rest." 

In the church at Jerusalem, which may be 
called the mother church of Christianity, what 
is now contended for, appears more plainly. 
The accounts given us by St. Luke of the muL 
titudes who embraced the faith of Christ at 
Jerusalem, deserve notice. After St Peter's 
sermon, ^^ three thousand were added to the 
church." Soon after, we are informed, "the 
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numbar of the men who believed was about 
fid€ thaUamdJ" (Acts iv. 4.) " The number of 
the disciples still multiplied in Jerusalem 
greaifyf and a great company of the priests 
wefe obedient to the faith.'^ (Acts vi. 7.) And 
when Paul came to Jerusalem, the brethren 
said to him, ^^ Thou seest how many thousands 
(«v9ac iivpioieq^ t. e. tens of thousands) of Jews 
there are which believe." (Acts xxi. 20.) It 
would be unreasonable to suppose that these 
myriads of Christians assembled in one place 
and met as one congregation : doubtless they 
met in different places, had their respective 
pastors, yet all constituted the one church of 
Jerusalem. It will be denied by no one that 
there were presbyters and deacons in that 
church ; it appears also, as well from the un- 
varying testimony of the primitive writers, as 
from facts related by St. Luke, that St. James 
presided over the church at Jerusalem as its 
bishop. Without the admission of this, it would 
be difficult to account satisfactorily for that de^ 
ference shown to him, or for that authority ex- 
erdsed by him. In the synod held at Jerusa^ 
lem, to settle the question about the circum* 
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cisibn of the Gentiles, after Peter had deli- 
vered his opinion, St. James delivers his with 
manifest authority : " Wherefore, my sentepce 
is, that we trouble not them which from ^mong 
the Gentiles are turned to God,'' (Act^ xv. 19,) 
and his sentence proved decisive. St. Paul, on 
his last visit to Jerusalem, was presented to 
St. James, as the bishop of that church. 
" When we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren 
received us gladly. And the day following, 
Paul went in with us unto James, and all the 
J)resbyters were, present." (Acts xxi. 17, 18.^ 
*' A plain description,'' observes one, " of a 
bishop ih conjunction with his clergy." 
^' ** According to this model of the church at 
Jerusalem," remarks a writer before quoted, 
5* the apostles in other places, as there was ocea- 
)S6n, in every city set up a bishop, to whom, ^ 
Chriistian converts were made, was added after* 
• wards a proportionable number of priests' arid 
deacons, who, under the bishop, were to take 

care of the several churches in such city, and 

. .. t* 

the neighbouring villages depending on it. 
And from the city, the bishop sent out pres- 
byfers, as there was occasion, into the several 
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remote parts of his diocese, to preach; admi- 
nister ttie sacraments, . and do other matters 
pertaining to the priestly office.^ 

On the introduction of Christianity into this 
Island, the same order of government wii3 
observed by our ancestors. Episcopal ^ees 
were set up m the great towns and cities, and ^ 
college of presbyters under them, who. w^jr^ 
sent forth to preach the gospel in the coun^^ 
which led to the erection of parochial churches, 
ahd jthe settlement of parochial ministers, who 
were subject to the authority of the bishops of 
tneir respective dioceses. 

2. What has been thus gathered from the 
writings an^ practice of the apostles as proving 
episcopal government to be of apostolic origifi, 
will derive cqnfirmation from the universal pr^c- 
tice of the church immediately after the apqs- 
ties, i^id (for several succeeding centuries., A 
great mass of evidence, did the limits of the 
p^*e8ent work admits might here be adduced 
from the early writings of the Christian church ; 
beginning with Clemens Romanus, the compar- 
nion of "St. Paul and Ignatius, the disciple of 
St. John, which would prove that episcopacy 
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was the mode of government which eve^ wher^ 
prevailed in the church. Aerius, towards the 
close of the fourth c^tury, i^ the only instancy 
for the first four centuries, in which a person of 
note opposed episcopacy, and argued for the 
equality of bishops and presbyters. Aerius 
was a presbyter of Sebastia in Pontus, and an 
Arian. Having been disappointed of the 
bishopric of Sebastia, to which he aspired, he 
endeavoured to undermine the authority of his 
successful rival, and heading a party against 
him, maintained that bishops and presbyters 
were equal, and equally qualified for all eccle-^ 
siastioal functions. Epiphanius calls his doc- 
trine " insane, beyond the capacity ofnatuve^^ 
The case of Aerius is one of those exceptions, 
which but the more establish the general ruk, 
and prove the unvarying opinion of the primi- 
tive ages, as to the apostolic origin of episcQpal 
government. 

Instead of giving the testimonies of the early 
Fathers and writers of the Christian diureh 
on this subject, the writer prefers giving the 
reasons of the acute ChiUingworth, contained 
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in a paper, entitled ^^ Apostolic Institution of 
Episcopacy demonstrated.*" Having stated that 
^^ episcopacy is not repugnant to the govern- 
ment settled in the church for perpetuity by 
the apostles," he urges, as the clearest demon- 
stration of this, the acknowledged fact, " that 
this government was received universally in the 
church, either in the apostles' time, or presently 
after." 

^^ Seeing episdopal government is confessedly 
so ancient and so catholic^ (universal^) it can- 
not with reason be denied to be apostolic,'*^ For 
so great a change, between presbyterial govern- 
ment and episcopal, could not possibly have pre- 
vailed all the world over in a little time. Had 
episcopal government been an aberration from, 
or corruption of, the government left in the 
churches by the apostles, it had been very 
strange that it should have been received in 
any one church so suddenly, or that it should 
have prevailed in all for so many ages after. 
^* Vaidasse debuerat error ecclesiarum : quod 
autem apud omnes, unum est, non est erratum 
sed traditum :^ (had the churches erred, they 
would have varied: what therefore is one and 
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the same amongst all, came not sure by error, 
but by tradition.) Thus Tertullian argues, 
very probably from the consent of the churches 
of his time, not long after the apostleis, and that 
in matter of opinion much more subject to un- 
observed alteration. But that in the frame and 
substance of the necessary government of the 
church, a thing always in use and practice, 
there should be bo sudden a change, as pre- 
sently after the apostles' times,' and so universal 
as received in all churches, this is clearly 
impossible. 

" For what universal cause can be assigned, 
or feigned, of this titiiversal apostacy ? You 
will not imagine tliat the apostles, all or any of 
them, made a decree for this change when they 
were living? or left order for it, in any will 
or testament, when they were dying ."* This were 
to grant the question — to wit, that the apostles 
L being to leave the government of the churches 

H themselves, and either seeing bv experience, or 

B foreseeing by the Spirit of God, the distrac- 

W tions and disorders which would arise from a 

■ multitude of equals, substituted episcopal go- 

^ ^mment instead of their own. General coun- 
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dls to make a law for general change^ for many 
ages tbeie mte none. There was no Christian 
emperor, qo ooerdve power over the church, 
to enlbroe it. Or if there had been any, we 
know no force was equal to the courage of the 
Christiana of those times. Their lives were 
thum at command, (for they had not then learnt 
to ^hi for Christ,) but their obedience to any 
thing ogainst the law was not to be conmianded, 
(for they had perfectly learnt to die for him.) 
Therefore, there was no power then to. com* 
mand this change ; or if there had been any, it 
had been in vain. 

" What device then shall we study, or to 
what foundation shall we reduce this strange, 
pretended alteration? Can it enter into our 
hearts to think, that all the presbyters and 
other Christians then, being the apostles^ scho- 
lars, could be generally ignorant of the will of 
Christ,- touching the necessity of a presbyterial 
government ? Or dare we venture to think 
them so strangely wicked all the world over, 
as, against knowledge and conscience, to conspire 
against it ? Imagine that the spirit of Diotro- 
phes had entered into some, or a great many, of 

D 
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the .presbyters, and possessed them with an 
ambitious desire of a forbidden superiority, 
was it possible that they should attempt and 
achieve it at once, without any opposition or- 
contradiction? And, besides, that the conta- 
gion of this ambition should spread itself and 
prevail, without stop oi- controul, nay, without 
any noise, or notice taken of it, through all the 
churches in the world; all the watchmen^ in 
the mean time, being so fast asleep, and all the 
dogs so dumb, that not so much as one should 
open his mouth against it ? 

" But let us suppose (though it be a horrible 
untruth) that the presbyters and people then 
were not so good Christians as the presbyterians 
are now ; that they were generally so negligent 
Xo retain the government of Christ^s church 
commanded by Christ, which we are now so 
zealous to restore; yet certainly we must not 
forget or deny that they were men as we are. 
And if we look upon them but as mere natural 
men, yet knowing by experience how hard a 
thing it is even for policy armed with power, 
by many attempts and contrivances, and in a 
long time, to gain upon the liberty of any one 
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people ; undoubtedly we shall never entertain so 
wild an imagination, as that, among all the 
Christian presbyters in the world, neither con- 
science ot duty, nor love of liberty, nor averse- 
ness from pride and usurpation of others over 
them, should prevail so much with any one, 
as to oppose this pretended universal invasion 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the liberty 
of Christians. 

^^ When I shall see, therefore, all the fables 
in the Metamorphosis acted, and prove stories ; 
when I shall see all the democracies and aris- 
tocracies in the wcnrld lie down and sleep, and 
awake into monarchies, then will I begin to be- 
lieve that presbyterial government, having con- 
tinued in the Church during the apostles' times, 
should presently after (against the apostles^ doc- 
trine and will, and the will of Christ) be whirled 
about like a scene in a masque, and transported 
into episcopacy. In the mean time, while these 
things remain incredible, and, in human reason, 
impossible, I hope I shall have leave to conclude 
thus: — 

^^ Episcopal government is acknowledged to 
have been universally received in the Church 

b2 
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presently after the apostles^ times. Between 
the apostles^ times and this presentlj affkr^ 
there was not time enough for, nor po»nbmiy 
of , so great an alteration; and therefore tiiere 
was no such alteration as is p^tenuedJ And 
therefore episcopacy, being confe^ed to be s^ 
ancient and catholic, must be granted also to' be 
apofttolicalT* 

It is a remarkable confirmation ol^ the truth 
of the unanswerable conclusions of me injgenious 
Chillingworth, that the- Sjnrian church* m tfce 
East, and the Waldensian church in fli'e West, 
neither of which submitted to anti-Chrisi, are 

' \ ^ i ■ ' ij Til- 

both Episcopal Churches, and have continued 
so from the apostles^ days ! 

The case of the Syrian church in Travancore 
is very remarkable ; its existence can be' tj-acett 
up to, or very near to, the times of the apoistles ; 
placed at a remote distance from ad otner 
churches in the south of India ;. in the ^eart of 
a Pagan country, it has been uninfluenced by 
those changes which have been experienced by 
either churches in Christendom. ' The pre- 
servation of such a church, so separated from 
otoer Christian churches, and in a Pagan coun- 



trYi is miraculous. , The Syrian Christians have 
mainiained the order and discipline of a regular 
church, ifnder episcopal ^vemment, from t^e 
days of the apostles. When the Portuguese 
priesjts visited them in the fifteenth century^ 
they were astonished at finding that these Hindoo 
Christians maintained the order of an episcopal 
churchy a,nd that for thirteen hundred years 
they had enjoyed a succession of bishops, ap- 
pointed by the patriarch of Antioch. " W^^ 
said.^hey to the European priests, " are of th^ 
faith^ whatever you from the West may^be; 
for we come from the place where the disciples 
were first called Christians.'" In this church, 
the threa orders in the ministry, of bishop^ 
prieaty ^d deacon^ and also the use of a scrip- 
tu^'al Littrnm^ have existed from the beginning. 
Our (^untryn^an, Dr. Buchanan, who visi^ 
.the Syrian churches jn 1806, gives Ui^e sub- 
stance of, an interesting conversation whiqh he 
held with one of their bishops, as follows :i — 
'^ The bishop iifas desirous to know spmetlmiff 
of the other churches which had separated 
from Roine. I was ashamed to tell him how 
many there were. I mentioned that there was 
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a kasheeshaj or presb}rter church in our own 
kingdora, m which every kasheesah (pVesbyter, 
or priest) was equal to another. ^ And are 
there no ihemaanasf (deacons in holy cn*- 
ders.) ^ None.' ' And what, is there nobody 
to overlook the kasheesahsP' ^ Not one.' 

* And who is the angel of their church?' 
(Alluding to the form of the seven churdies 
in Asia. Rev. ii. 1.) ' They have none.' 

* There must be something imperfect there,' 
said he."* 

The existence of the Syrian church in the 
heart of India, — a church which never mh- 
' mitted to> anti^Christ, retaining episcopal < ) go- 
vehiibent and a scriptural Liturgyj derivii^her 
'^isbopaicy from the earliest and best days' of 
thristianSty, — furnishes one of the stioqgest 
proofs of the apostolic origin of this mode of 
'church government, 

*^''9ufch' was the order of church government 
^whidi' WAS introduced with Ghristiamtyi into 
'Biis island, and which flourished here ages 
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• See an interesting account of the Syrian Chureh^ in 
BuchflinMi'iB ^ Christian Researches." .^ . 
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bdTore the Church of Rome corrupted and 
tunii^ped authority over the churches of Chris^ 
teudotii. 

The objection that the episcopacy of the 
. Ghuich/ of England is derived from the Church 
of Rome, is not true, in the sense objected. The 
Churdi of England had her bi^ops in her ear- 
liest and best days before the apostate Church 
of Rome claimed to exercise authority oyer her. 
It is'admittedy as Dr. Buchanan admitted to the 
chaplains of the Syrian bishop, who expressed 
doubts as to the purity of English ordiaation, 
Ikat (apostolic ordination is derived .^Arot^ ;the 
Chto^ -of Rome. To this, urged aaan /pb- 
jection, the Doctor thus satisfactorily repli^ ;**— 
^^-The impurity of the channel had poti(C{or- 
nipted the ordinance itself, or invalida<te4 < the 
legitimaey of the imposition of hands, any more 
than the wickedness of a high-priest in Israel 
leoiild disqualify his successors. The Church 
^ England assumed that she derived apostotical 
j^ardination through the Church of Rome as < she 
might have derived it through the Church of 
Antioob.'' . 

Calvin, Beza, and others of the mostieftrned 
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ail4K^gnal^9^ef fl'iof i the()fMsrbf tm^ftlliitf of 

fiNt. ihQ jr0[)«cti9a f^f episocqaaoyv and M^imi^SSi^ 

id{iidf^]m^ 'those toibe:^^ .wordiif oflmfaryripMl^ 
Aeimii wliQ livoiildrQdt rei^enoeiafidltrobiiiil^j^ 
epitoopaiey. where it was to be ' mdltiwitl^ iiKttk 
legitunate.fornibf^ Beza supposes itihardl^^pcNib 
aifol0)&if a man in bis senses to. areJACtncp^iOOK* 
paff y , juid ) : Qonsiders that ' England had TetaBne^ 
b^iEpiscopal hierachy by the peciiMarbUflfain^f 
of^-^God^ and expresses his wish that <flhetfaittip^ 
coatkiueitb' enjoy it-j* ^'"^ r^^-^liue. 

• " ^talem si' nobis Hierarchiam exhibean^ in qii^sic 
enfliikca^f ^istoojpi, ut Christo subesse non recui^nt^^^^ 
ilte: tanquam unico eapite pendeant . . 4 tuiti< vi^rd iMtti^I 
mm anathemate dignosfatear, si qui erunt, qturnon ehnt^ 
rej^^ijeautur, sunun^ue obedienti& observenV^-^Ci^^^ 

f '^ Si qui sunt autem (quod sane non mihi facile pei> , 
suasens) qui omnem Episcoporum ordmem rejician^ 
ab^' tft tjui^am satis sanae mentis, ftiroribu^ ilRiriAr 
assenliatur.'^* ^Fniatur sane ist4 singulari Deibeiijd^ 
centia, quil )i»tiiiam sit illi peq>etua.''-T-Besia a J)mLid^ 
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tt»$^tl4Dg:a6)ai visible chureh exists ott'eattft^ 
sQitoig^'wiU^aQiBe atoknowledged ferm of dma^ 
gfflr/^niiieiit he* neoessary., Grant,* what isband 
dg^im^itiQ ontertliEow and abolition. cf episet^ 
puny, / wliicb beam on it the stamp of apostolie 
origin);.irwUal;fcxm of ecclesiastical goTernment 
sbaUriM^aufestitute in its place? Divided ^qt 
tlmti Gbristian -church unhappilj is, into' 'Jiiii 
nuoy|>arfti^ each daiming for its own modcfitf 
g9iieininetit;)the preference, it would be iniM>i 
pfmibte^to devise any form c^ church pdli^^ 
v^hii^^iCPuUipitesent equal claims to gen^ni 
suffirage with that of episcopacy. ; ■ The^i rsf^ ' 
progress of separation — the multiplication of 
reli^ous. i^^s, and ^e fierce strviggles . fyr, as- 
c^4fu?ify^,i^laWt^ during the temppjcwjf . 4wt . 
lillllBP (p£ r epiflcppaoy , sufficiantly indicaitej:tbti. 
evils iivhioh^ muld follow the overthroir of tllf^^ 
GhutacJr of En^and. Experience has deltfwi^ ' 
strated that separatists can never agree to esta- 
bush i»ny church in the room of the Church of 

%^jj}^4t ;V^^ ahe . destipyed. Thi$,,V^A9tX%g. 
w^:^bi)9(i|r,f«niil therefore desire nothing .xaoesi 
a]dend|r than^tiie destruction of a- diurch^' fwhi^'^ 
has proved the great bulwark against Popfeil^'^ 

d6 
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the same amongst all, caime not siire^l^ &Mr^ 
but by tradition.) Thus Tertullitui: Urgueis 
ver jr pipbably from the consent of the c£ti!tftel 
of his titne, not long after the apostles, ixiA'ihai 
in matter of opinion much more subject to un-> 
observed alteration. But that in the frame and 
substance of the necessary government of the 
church, a thing always in use and practice^ 
there should be so sudden a change, as pre- 
sently after the apostles^ times,* and so universal 
as received in all churches, this is clearly 
impossible. 

" For what universal cause can be assigned, 
or feigned, of this universal apostacy ? You 
will not imagine that the apostles, all or any of 
them, made a decree for this change when they 
were living ? or left order for it, in any will 
or testament, when they were dying ? This were 
to grant the question — to wit, that the apostles 
being to leave the government of the churches 
themselves, and either seeing by experience, or 
foreseeing by the Spirit of God, the distrac- 
tions and disorders which would arise from a 
multitude of equals, substituted episcopal go-> 
vemment instead of their own. Greneral coun- 
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dls to make a law for general change^ for many 
ages there were none. There was no Christian 
^qpQxiry BO coercive power over the church, 
to enfosroe it. Or if there had been any, we 
know no force was equal to the courage of the 
Christians of those times. Their lives were 
thu^ at command, (for they had not then learnt 
to Jghi for Christ,) but their obedience to any 
thing d^ain^^ the law was not to be commanded, 
(for they had perfectly learnt to die for him.) 
Therefore, there was no power then to. com- 
mand this change ; or if there had been any, it 
had been in vain. 

." What device then shall we study, or to 
what foundation shall we reduce this strange, 
pretended alteration? Can it enter into our 
hearts to think, that all the presbyters and 
other Christians then, being the apostles^ scho- 
lars, could be generally ignorant of the will of 
Christ, touching the necessity of a presbyterial 
government ? Or dare we venture to think 
them so strangely wicked all the world over, 
as, against knowledge and conscience, to conspire 
against it? Imagine that the spirit of Diotro- 
phes had entered into some, or a great many, of 

D 
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the .presbyters, and possessed them with an 
ambitious desire of a forbidden superiority, 
was it possible that they should attempt and 
achieve it at once, without any opposition or. 
contradiction ? And, besides, that the conta- 
gion of this ambition should spread itself and 
prevail, without stop oi* controul^ nay, without 
any noise, or notice taken of it, through all the 
churches in the world; all the watchmen^ in 
the mean time, being so fast asleep, and all the 
dogs so dumb, that not so much as one should 
open his mouth against it? 

" But let us suppose (though it be a horrible 
untruth) that the presbyters and people then 
were not so good Christians as the presbyterians 
are now ; that they were generally so negligent 
to retain the government of Christ's church 
commanded by Christ, which we are now so 
zealous to restore ; yet certainly we must not 
forget or deny that they were men as we are. 
And if we look upon them but as mere natural 
men, yet knowing by experience how hard a 
thing it is even for policy armed with power, 
by many attempts and contrivances, and in a 
long time, to gain upon the liberty of any tme 
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people ; undoubtedly we shall never entertain so 
wild an imagination, as that, among all the 
Christian presbyters in the world, neither con- 
science of duty, nor love of liberty, nor averse- 
ness from pride and usurpation of others over 
them, should prevail so much with any one, 
as to oppose this pretended universal invasion 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the liberty 
of Christians. 

^^ When I shall see, therefore, all the fables 
in the Metamorphosis acted, and prove stories ; 
when I shall see all the democracies and aris- 
tocracies in the world lie down and sleep, and 
awake into monarchies, then will I begin to be- 
lieve that presbyterial government, having con- 
tinued in the Church during the apostles' times, 
should presently after (against the apostles^ doc- 
trine and will, and the will of Christ) be whirled 
about like a scene in a masque, and transported 
into episcopacy. In the mean time, while these 
things remain incredible, and, in human reason, 
impossible, I hope I shall have leave to conclude 
thus: — 

^^Ejnscopal government is acknowledged to 
have been universally received in the Church 

d2 
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ancient and catholic, must be granted also to'te 

aponfolical."" 

It is a remarkable confirmation of the truth 

of the unanswerable conclusions of the irigeniaus 

Chillingworth, that the Syrian church m tt'e 

East, and the Waldensian church in the Wesi, 

neither of which submitted to anti-Chrisr, are 

Tjotli Episcopal Cliurches, and have continued 

'so from the apostles' days ! 

'"' The case of the Syrian church in Travancore 

is very remarkable ; its existence can be traceU 

Op to, or very near to, the times of the apostles ; 

placed at a remote distance from all oilier 

churches in the south of India; in the heart of 

a Pagan country, it has been uninfluenceiiliv 

those changes which have been experienced, Tby 

"other churches in Christendom. ^The pre- 
(.■ ■ . ■■ t'l 

servation of such a church, so separated mtm 

btber Christian churches, and in a Pagan cbun- 
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trvi is miraculous. , The Syrian Christians have 
maintained the order and discipline of a regul^ 
church, under episcopal government, from t^e 
days o^ llie apostles. When the Portuguese 
priesjts visited them in the fifteenth century^ 
they were astonished at finding that these Hindoo 
Christians maintained the order of an episcopal 
churchy a^d that for thirteen hundred y^ars 
they had enjoyed a succession of bishops, ap- 
pointed by the patriarch of Antioch. " We,^^ 
said.^he^ to the European priests, " are of thp 
faith^ whatever you from the West may ,be; 
for we come from the place where the disciples 
were first called Christians.*" In this church, 
the thre^ orders in the ministry, of bishop^ 
priesty and deacon^ and also the use of a scrip- 
tural LUm^v, have existed from the beginning. 
Our Qountryman, Dr. Buchanan, who visited 
.the Syrian churches jn 1806, gives th/e st^b- 
stance of. an interesting conversation whiqh he 
held with one of their bishops, as follows :•; — 
'^ The bishop m^as desirous to know spmetl^g 
of the other churches which hi^l separated 
from Rome. I was ashamed to tell him how 
many there were. I mentioned that there was 
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a kasheesha^ or presbyter church in our own 
kingdom, in which every kasheesah (pVesbyter, 
or priest) was equal to another. ^ And are 
there no themsanasf* (deacons in holy cn:- 
ders.) ^ None.' ' And what, is there nobody 
to overlook the kasheesahsP' * Not one.* 

* And who is the angel of their church i^' 
(Alluding to the form of the seven churdies 
in Asia. Rev. ii. 1.) ' They have done.'* 

* There must be something imperfect there,^ 
said be."* 

The existence of the Syrian church in the 
'he£irt of India, — a church which never «iijib- 
'^ttedto> anti-Christ, retaining episcopal (igo- 
vektittient and a s<iriptural Liturgy^ deriviii^>her 
'^isbopaiey from the earliest and best da;^s' of 
bhristiaiAty,^ — furnishes one of the stioqgest 
'proofs of the apostolic origin of this mode of 
^church government. 

'^' Such was the order of church govemment 
^•Whidi wiis introduced with Christianity < Into 
''ijirs island, and which flourished here^ages 



' . 



• See an interesting account of the Syrian ChurdMlb in 
Buchantti% ^ Christian Researches.'' ,'<, > 
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before the Charch of Rome corrupted and 
tisiii^ped authority over the churches of Chris* 
tendom. 

The objection that the episcopacy of the 
Church ai England is derived from the Church 
of Rome, is not true, in the sense objected. The 
Churdi of England had her bishops in her ear- 
liest and best days before the apostate Church 
of Rome claimed to exercise authority oyer her. 
It is' admitted, as Dr. Buchanan admitted to the 
chaplains of the Syrian bishop, who expressed 
doubts as to the purity of English ordiaation, 
Ihatiapostolic ordinatkni is derived thraugh the 
Chlm^h of Rome. To this, urged as.an 5;>b- 
jection, the Doctor thus satisfactorily replied :-^ 
^'-Tbe impurity of the channel had not cpr- 
rupted the ordinance itself, or invalidated the 
legitimacy of the impo^tion of hands, any more 
than the wickedness of a high-priest in Isirael 
leould disqualify his successors. The Church 
lof Eo^nd assumed that she derived apostolical 
i^grdination through the Church of Rome as. she 
might have derived it through the Church of 
Antioob.'' 

Calvin, Beza, and others of the most letumed 
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They separated from the Church of England, 
not because she was established by the sti^, 
and in alliance with the state, or from oonsden* 
tious objections to her formularies, worship, and 
discipline, but at first, simply on the ground of 
mbscription. In the circumstances of the times, 
which followed the usurpation of Cromwell and 
the restoration of the church and monarchy, 
will be found the true causes of their separation. 
One of Mr. Baxter's biographers gives the fol- 
lowing account of the matter. *^In 1638 he 
(Mr. Baxter) applied to the bishop of Win- 
chester for orders, which he received, having 
at that time no scruples about conformity to the 
Church of England. The et ccetera oath was 
> what first induced him to examine into this point 
It was framed by the convocation then sitting, 
and all persons were thereby enjoined to swear, 
that they would never consent to the alteration 
i of the present government of the churdi by 
archbii^ops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, at 
OiBtera: and this oath, imposed tmder thepe* 
nalty ^f expulsion, compelled them to ^peak. 
Mbny complained of the et oBterct, which they 
stod contained they knew not what.'' So fir was 
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there from being any thing in the fact of the 
establiAment of the church by the state, or 
any thing in the government or services of the 
(^urch to produce feitheir non-conformity, that 
Mr. Baxter, in * A Profession of Religion,'* 
which he drew up at the request oi a large 
portion of the puritan interest, says, ^ I do 
hold that the book of Common Prayer and 
of Bi9hops, Priests, and Dectcons containeth in 
it nothing so disagreeable to the word of God 
as inaketh it unlawful to live in the peaceable 
communion of the Church that useth it.^ In 
o^e spirit of this avowal, those early non-<;on- 
forming ministers acted, in continuing for some 
iime after their expulsion from her ministry in 
communion with the Church of England, and 
in encouraging their peojde to do the same. It 
has been deemed necessary to enter into this 
statanent, to prove that those great and good 
me0, as most of them confessedly were, separated 
from the Church of England not because she 
was established by the state — ^not because they 
could not conscientiously live in peaceable eom- 
munioi^ with her, or comply with her ritual;-^-' 
but , because they could not subscribe to wbat 
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kiiiiiv 'not ioKdtT' ' Had this subscription not 
been' enjoined as the condition of then* contihi^* 
mg m the communion apd mimstry of the 
churbh, they would have exercised tne (llhrifr- 
tian duty of submitting to things indifferent, 
enjoined by authority. " How striking a lesson 
do^s this hold out to those of the present day, 
who, on the slightest ground, and without any 
deliberation, renounce the communion of the 
church in which they have been brought up, 
and who seem to think that to make a schism is 
even meritorious, and a proof of superior piety 
and dTscemment."" 

tt" 'I'he Church of England is the church to 
which our forefathers were attached, and to 
which a noble company of martyrs, to whom, 
under God, we owe our deliverance from Po- 

4 

pbry, sealed their attachment with their blood. 
With ifespect to the first of these motives of iat- 
tachment to the Church, a writer, already 
quoted, observes, — " It is no slight title to our 
regardj that it was the mode of worship chosen 
by iniiititudes, to whom bur memory turns 
with the dffepest feelings o^ veneration and love. 



Within its pal^ .ther found tljieif-^oim^s^tj apd 
ioy ; and within the.samQ Bacre4^4<>?!^4'^ 
enioined ub to seek ojar welf^e an^,, p¥icuj;ij:]fi 
To quit tile Established Church is t^,q\^t (ftp 
font at which tlajf were consecrated tct Gf^^e 
altars at which they knelt, and the gr^ve^^in 
which thejr ate bui;ied. This motlT^, m^, ap- 
pear to some to partake more of the nature of fi 
sentiment than of sound reason ; but ntank^d 
appear to us neither the wiser nor the,bett¥F 
for their contempt of feelings so deej^y^B^f^ 
in our original constitution." , .^ .. 

Many of those great and good mfu|, ftnd.^ 
nowned martyrs, as Cranmer, Bii]ley,,,)!^aj^n|^^, 
Hopper, and others, whp ar^ just;ly eiftjitle^ to 
he fx>nsi()ered the fathers of the E^^liati,J^ 
fom^ed Church, and who arranged her Lit^f^, 
w^ \asa eminently endowed by tl)e^^pij:;^,fff 
God. " Would God," it has been ju^t|jr 
argued, " thus have own^d and honouip^,.^ 
heads, of the church, the very.fraipers of,|^^T 
lormulapes and worshiju had this t|ieii;^ J.'^Y 
been displeasing to Him?— or jf it ,^a^^^(^ri- 
tained any error that concemefl th|^ nfwp jpafy 
or chief heads of his own pure Gosj^ jjtj ^(1 
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would these distinguished servants of God have 
themselves thus died in support of error, or of 
a false church ? God set his seal to the Church 
of England ; he acknowledged her for his own, 
when he thus received and honoured their dying 
testimony on her behalf. Oh ! never forget, 
every time you take up the Liturgy, that it is 
sprinkled with the blood of these holy men, ' of 
whom the world was not worthy,** and that they 
call upon you to be followers of them, who 
^ through faith^ in the doctrines it contains, and 
' through patience^ of the sufferings they en- 
dured on its behalf, < now inherit the promises.' 
What other Protestant church can produce a 
testimony any way comparable with this ? And 
will you lightly, and without deep consideration 
and earnest prayer to Grod for direction, turn 
your backs upon a church thus owned of Him, 
and sealed with the blood of his saints ?" 

III. The Church of England has proved the 
faithful depository and guardian for ages, of 
*^ the faith once delivered to the saints.'" The 
former motives which have been urged, would 
possess little weight without this. On the other 
hand, the concession may fairly be asked, that 
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a chiurcb above all others faithful as ^^ a witness 
and keeper of Holy Writ,^ and which has been, 
under God, the honoured instrument of pre- 
fierving (or ages the truth of God in its purity 
and fulness, has claims on our attachment of no 
common magnitude. 

On this ground, the venerable Establishment 
of our country strongly appeals to us« She se- 
cures the reading of large portions of the holy 
Scriptures — eight chapters at least, including 
the Psalms — to the people, every Lord's day ; — 
a provision this, for the instruction of their peo- 
ple, made by no other church in existence. By 
this means, as also by her Articles and by 
the use of her Liturgy, she has maintained the 
truth of Grod for ages, while others, destitute of 
these advantages, have erred from the faith, 
and fallen an easy prey to false doctrines, which 
false teachers have privily brought in among 
them. 

The importance of this view of the subject 
will appear by a reference to facts. The Syrian 
church, to which reference has already been 
made, and which has existed for ages in the midst 
of aPagan population,is a striking instance of the 
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truth now advanced. '* Here,^ says Buchanan, 
"as in all churches in a state of decline, there 
u too much formality in the worsliip. Bui 
they have the Bible, and a scriptural Liturgy, 
and these will save a church in the worst of 
times. These may preserve the spark and life 
of religion, though the Hame be out. And as 
there were but few copies of the Bible among 
the Syrians, (for every copy was transcribed by 
the pen.) it is highly probable that, if they had 
not enjoyed the advantage of the daily prayers 
and daily portions of Scripture in their Liturgy, 
there would have been, in the revolution of 
ages, novestige of Christianity left among them." 
The Doctor adds, — " In a nation like ours, 
overflowing with knowledge, men are not al- 
ways in circumstances to perceive the value of a 
scriptural Liturgy, When Christians are well 
taught, they think they want something better. 
But the young and ignorant, who form a great 
proportion of the community, are edified by a 
little plain scriptural instruction frequently re- 
peated, A small church or sect may do with- 
out a form for a while ; but a national Liturgy 
is that which preserves a relic of the true faith 
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amoiiglallK ppspler dri fa large €iiipire, when the 
prifift&lsihPoUAar wftH^leii and their e&nftssmns 
offaUhuif^ae t» the dedming church which 
ha$h:tid aoripl^ral liturgy ! For when the 
Bibl0*i8-g0lie,i»' when it ceases to be read to the 
p^dfS^ what is there left ?"" 

Th^ history of the Church of England fur- 
mshet proof of the justice of the remarks in the 
fdmier' part of this extract. Her reading at 
stated leadons so largely the Holy Scriptures — 
her established forms of worship — her articles-^ 
her liturgy, — ^have preserved her in the pure 
faith, and • preserved the truth of Grod amon^ 
us. To this, under God, we owe it, that as a 
church she has gloriously survived the assaults 
of irreligion and fanaticism in the days of 
Cromwell ; of pr^igacy in the days of Charles 
the Second; of Popery in those of James the 
Second;* and of every opposing influence in 
every period since the Keformation. 

How striking and monitory the contrast pre- 
sented in the history of some religious societks 
who have rejected the safeguards of authorized 
articles, creeds^ and formularies of religion! 
^^ The independents rejected them in the days 
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of Cromwell, and what a flood of crime and 
fplly broke in upon the nation f"*^ At this 
day the pulpits once occupied by the Baxters 
and Owens, of the days of puritanism, are 
the strong holds of Socinianism. It is a most 

* Dr. Buchanan has some important rema];ks pn this 
point. " The Puritans," he says, " of a former age in 
England, did not live long enough to see the use of an 
e^ngelical formulary. By them the experiment of a 
pure church devoid of form was made under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. I know not what was wanting 
of human and local circumstance, according to their own 
principles, to give peculiar doctrines perpetuity ; for they 
assumed that an establishment and human ordinances are of 
no service in supporting and perpetuating the church of 
Christ. But yet, with the first generation of men (who 
had their education in halls and colleges) the ^iritual 
fervour seemed to pass away. Instead of increadng, it 
decreased and declined in most places, till litde more 
than the name was left. For when the spirijt is; gpue, (in 
a church having no form,) nothing is left. In the meafi 
time there was a revival of religion in England (not 
amongst them, but in halls and colleges) in the midst of 
rational forms and evangelical articles: 'for so it seemed 
good vnto God;* and from that source is derived the 
greater part of pure religion now professed in this luid, 
under whatever form it may exist." 
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convincing fact, that out of two hundred and 
twenty^two Unitarian congregations supposed 
to exist in this country, only forty-six appear 
to have be^a founded by persons of that per- 
suasion. The other one hundred and seventy- 
six were originally connected with orthodoa 
Dissenters. In the Church of Geneva, no 
sooner was the subscription to the Helvetic con- 
fession abandoned, than Arianism took full pos- 
session of the chairs and the pulpits. It is also 
a striking fact, that although Unitarianism has 
prevailed to a great degree in the eastern States 
of An^rica, and particularly in Boston, and 
has swept away many orthodox bodies of Chris- 
tians, it has not made its way into a single 
episcopal congregation. ^* Persons accustomed 
to the Liturgy,^ says a well-informed examiner, 
^^ the instant any one comes to them, saying, 
* I deny the Trinity,' refer to their Prayer 
Books; and the fruit of such reference is, that 
since the Liturgy of the American Church was 
agreed upon collectively, not one episcopal 
congregation has fallen into Arianism." 

FactflT like these ynrove, in the strongest man- 
ner, the Immense importance of established 

E 2 
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creeds and scriptural formularies of worship, 
to preserve in a church the truth of God ; aiid 
warrant us in claiming not only att^hment, 
but conformity to the religious establishmetit 
of this nation, which has thus been honoured 
of God, as the depository and faithful guardian 
of his own truth. 

IV. The Church of England has been, and 
still continues to be, the most efficient instru- 
ment in diffusing divine truth, both amongst 
our population at home, and in unenlightened 
nations abroad. That truth, of which she 
has been the faithful guardian, is committed to 
her in trust for the benefit of others. How 
faithful she has proved to this trust, and how 
far on this account she deserves our confidence 
and love, we will now inquire. 

It is a fact which few will deny, and which, 
though mentioned before, is repeated hei^e^ 'fts 
one of the chief excellencies of the Establisliki 
Church, that larger portions of the Holy S'crip- 
tures are read in her services, than in the ser- 
vices of any other church. " The Directory 
for Public Worship,'' in the Church of Scot- 
land, orders four chapters to be read feviery 
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sabbath day, i. e. ^^ one chapter of each Testa- 
ment at every meeting ;"' but this quantum of 
Holy Scripture is but seldom read, in conse- 
quence of its not being positively ordained as 
in the Church of England. In most dissent- 
ing congregations, the reading of the Scriptures 
very rarely exceeds two chapters on the Lord's 
day, and in many instances this is abridged or 
omitted, to give more time for the sermon. On 
the contrary, in the Church of England, as has 
been before stated, about eight chapters, includ- 
ing the Psalms, are statedly read to the people 
ev^i^y Lord's day. In addition to this, the 
reading of her Liturgy is a declaration of the 
gospel to her numerous congregations every 
sabbath. It is impossible to conceive the vast 
and beneficial extent of influence, which, by so 
large a communication of scriptural instruction, 
the Church of England thus exerts over the 
great ipass of the population of the country. 
It will not be asserting too much, in saying, she 
has thus, proved the great bulwark against error 
and irreligion, which had otherwise overflowed 
the land. 

Had religious instruction been left, as some 
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contend it ought, to voluntary demand and 
supply, what a different aspect, in mrdigious 
point of view, would this nation have exhibited 
in the present day i The estimate of the nam* 
ber of congr^ations which lias been., given^ 
speaks volumes on this subject^ and shows^that 
without the Established Church, the greater 
part of the populaticm would have been desti* 
tute of religious instruction. 

" Consider,'* says Mr. Cunninghamt '* what 
may be regarded as one of the. main ^i^jjic- 
tions between the principles of an^estaUishoieiit, 
and of the dissenting system. ■- ^The^piiimplje of 
an establi^ment is, that every man, nvheth^^he 
care for religion or not, shall be compelled to 
build her churches and pay her ministers : — the 
principle of dissent is, that no man shall be 
constrained to make such payments, except so 
far as his own inclination lead him to do so.* 

* The writer has gfeat pleasure in transcribing the, 
following remarks from an article in the Eclectic Review, 
a leading and respectable Dissenting periodical; in reply 
to the specious objection, that it is unjust in the state to 
tax Dissenters for the support of a religious establish- 
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The question then is, which of these two sys- 
tems ia beat adapted to the drcumstwnces of n 

menty which they do not approve, and cannot conscien- 
tiously attend. 

** It appears to l3bt writer, that so long as the support 
of the EstaUishment by legal provisions shall be 
deemed necessary or proper by the constitutional autho- 
rities, they have an undoubted right to tax the commu- 
nity of every description for that purpose; and that a 
difference of opinion entertained by individuals, as to 
the fitness of the ohject^ is no more a ground for ex- 
emption from contribution, than a difference of opinion 
on any other question of political economy, is a ground 
of exfOD^tion finom payment of the taxes applicable to 
|he»xpea9ure disapproved. The state enjoins me to pay, 
— fay force of the social compact the state has a right to 
my obedience; and my paying is the evidence, not of 
my submission of opinion, but of my civil obedience to 
the state. Under every possible form of government, 
individual will must, for all practical purposes, be sacri- 
ficed to the public will, as proclaimed by the constituted 
organs. If the state applies, or orders me to apply, the 
money paid to an object which I do not apprehend to be 
«d-worthy, that is no ground for my refusal to obey, — 
^ there is an end of civil obedience at once, and the 
private opinion of every individual becomes the measure 
of bis civil submission. All this has nothing to do with 
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fallen world f Suppose the land to be Without 
either churches or chapels, and some well- 

the question of the right of the state to dictate -in nat- 
ters of religion, (which the writer is the last pers<m in 
the world who would attempt to advocate,) because the 
payment of tithe is not required by the state, as evidence 
of assent to the doctrines or discipline of the church; 
nor is any such meaning attached to it. I am in no other 
dilemma with r^ard to tithes, than I am with r^ard to 
levies of any other description, the purposes of which I 
may think morally or politically unjustifiable. The 
state, provided I pay my taxes, leaves me in the un- 
doubted possession of any private opinion I may think 
fit to entertain. It never atten^ts to tell me that I have 
pledged my individual assent to the cause, by contr9>at- 
ing my quota towards its requisitions. The writer is 
happy to find his view of the subject is countenanced by 
a man of considerable erudition, whose name is, he un- 
derstands, still held by Protestant dissenters in much 
veneration ! * Tithes,' says he, ' when first established 

< among Christian states, were thought a very great 

< hardship, as is evident from the manner in whidi they 
* were introduced, — from the severe laws which anckntly 
^ enjoined their payment, — and from the pious firauds 

< made use of both here and on the continent, in order 
' to prevail with the people to consider them as a Chris- 
^ tian duty, as well as an injunction of the state. But 
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intentioned persons to give themselves to the 
laudable task of supplying it with the means 
of general religious instruction: let them go 
forth armed with the princi][de of an establish- 
ment, toil' their path is clear, and their success 
in ifie end certain. On this principle, even the 
avowed enemy of religion is constrained to sa- 
Cji^iSce his objections to the common interest, 
and to. lend his aids to the public maintenance 

*■ they cMmot well be looked on now as an oppression ; 

* length of time has taken away the causes of reasonable 
^ eomplaln^ some circumstances excepted, whidi afiect 
tslte landholders only, and which are not at all of a 
'^teKgiiMis nature. There is not a family in the kingdom 

< wtiieh has any legal and just right to more than nine 
' parts of those estates which pay tidies. No more than 

* nine parts are ever purchased : and no dissenter, I sup- 
^ pose, will attempt to prove that the lands which he now 

* possi^ses have been in his family ever since the days of 
( Alfred, or his son Edward. To refuse tithes, would be 

< to usurp a property which is not our own, and to which 

* we can have no just claim, and would be equally incon- 
^ sistent with our common notions of right and wrong, 

* and with the acknowledged principles of every civil 

* government.''^ — The Rev. John FtWs Fourth Letter on 
Gemdne Protestantism, 

E 5 
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of the reb'gion he despises or hates. But let 
them go forth, furnished only with the principle 
of dissent, and how hopeless would be their 
embassy ! What would be the reply to a peti- 
tion for churches or ministers, in the houses of 
the worldly, the covetous, the dissipated^ the 
profligate, the free-thinking? If, for a time 
and under peculiar circumstances, or where 
the spirit of religion was peculiarly awakened, 
places of worship might be built, and ministers 
of religion sustained, does not the slightest 
acquaintance with human nature assure us, that 
the funds of spontaneous contribution would 
soon be exhausted ; and that whilst a few pious 
individuals would secure to themselves the 
means of instruction, and public worship, the 
bulk of the nation would soon be left without 
them ? It is not true in the ca^s of the di- 
seases of the soul, as in those of the body, that 
the demand creates the supply. The more 
diseased the patient, the less anxious is he to 
seek the remedy. Under the sole operation, 
therefore, of the spontaneous system, it is ha- 
zarding nothfng to say, that a land would soon 
come to su£Fer a famine of the word of God. 
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The aspect of a country, where dissent acts in 
conjunction with the Established Church, can 
give us no conception of a country where dis- 
sent stood alone. In the former case the desire 
of religion, created by an establishmept, assists 
to build the meeting-house ; but suppose either 
church or chapel to depend upon the free-will 
offering of a nation, and neither the one no^ 
the othar would be long won from the natural 
tastes and liberality of mankind*^ 

While the Church of England has thus been 
most extensively useful in supplying our own 
population with the means of religious instruct 
tion, she prefers equal, claims on our love and 
gratitude, on account of her successful efforts 
in spireading the gospel among un^lightened 
nations abroad. The Church of England 
possesses this characteristic of an apostolic 
church : she is animated by a missionary spirit. 
Hef charity towards mankind is bounded only 
by the extent of man's misery — ^it is wide as the 
wcnrld. Wjth what a spirit of Christian com- 
passion, does she pray ; " Have mercy upon all 
Jews, TurlLS, Infidels, and Heretics, and take 
trqm them all ignorance, hardness of heart. 
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and contempt of thy word : and so fetch them 
home, blessed Lord, to thy flock, that they 
may be saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites, and be made one fold under one 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord r And is 
i^ot her conduct in beautiful accordance with 
this prayer ? By means of her church esta- 
blishment in the East and West Indies — her 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel-her missionary and other kindred insti- 
tutions, she is extensively and successfully 
spreading " the gospel of the grace of God '^ 
among nations where, a few years back, ** Christ 
was not named.'" 

V. The religious services of the Church of 
England are scriptural, and characterized by 
simplicity, solemnity, and adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances of her members. In her authorized 
formularies of devotion, there is a decided and 
frequent recognition of all those great doctrines 
of Christianity, necessary to salvation, and the 
edification of the Christian church. The ge- 
neral strain of her Liturgy is scriptural, evan- 
gelical, and experimental : " it recognises with 
precision the One great object of worship, in his 
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personal distinctions and glorious attributes — 
the honours and offices of the Redeemer — the 
power and agency of the Holy Spirit — the evil 
of sin — ^the depravity of man— and all the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel. As to the 
composition, I question if any in the English 
language (our version of the Bible excepted) is 
worthy of being compared with it, for simplicity, 
perspicuity, energy, and comprehensive fulness 
of expression."" To this testimony of a deceased 
clergyman may be added that of an esteemed 
living one : — ** The matter is so majestic and 
meek — so supplicatory of all good, and depre- 
catory of all evil — so expressive of humility 
and reverence, of faith and hope, of gratitude 
and love ; and the petitions, though numerous, 
are so short and devotional, yet so full of the 
best desires for the church and the world, for 
Gentiles and Jews, for the honour of God and 
the happiness of man, that we cannot imagine 
an objection, in an unprejudiced and Christian 
mind. That which gives the whole a peculiar 
excellency, is the Christian use it makes of that 
name— which is above every name — the name 
of Jesus, which it delights to exalt. The per- 
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alone can direct the understandings and affec- 
tions of men in the way of wisdom and peace, 
shows the firm faith of our reformers in ' the 
Holy Ghost as tlie Lord and Giver of Life ;' 
and this imparts vitality to the whole. For 
this heavenly energy breathes throughout, whe- 
ther we are pouring forth our desires for 
our gracious Sovereign or his council — for the 
clergy or the people — for the church or 
world.'' 

The comprehensiveness and adaptation of 
Liturgy to the diversified feelings and circum- 
stances of her worshippers, are unrivalled in 
any other formularies of devotion, and show 
that those who composed it must have been en- 
dowed with no ordinary measure of divine in- 
fluences. In every state of feeling, and under 
every possible variety of circumstances, here are 
petitions which meet our wants, whether they 
he temporal or spiritual. Applicable as this 
remark is to the whole book of Common Prayer, 
it will with peculiar force apply to the Litany. 
i| There must be something wrong in the state < rf 

i| that person's heart, who feels that the use <^^^| 
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such scriptural and devout jurayers tends to 
produce formality^ aiid who does not feel a de- 
votional spirit thereby excited and improved. 

To the testimonies which have been given to 
the excellency of the devotional formularies of 
the church by two of her clergy, and which may 
on that account be regarded as rather jiorha/, we 
wiU add the testimony of ministers who dissent 
from her communion. The late pious and elo- 
quent Robert Hall, one of the most distinguished 
dissenters of the day, says of the Litiu*gy, — 
^' The evangelical purity of its sentiments, the 
chastised fervor of its devotion, and the majestic 
nmplicity of its language, have combined to 
place it in the very first rank of uninspired 
compositions.*" Another distinguished dissenter 
observes,—" The Liturgy secures the reading 
of a large portion of the Scriptures ; besides the 
aid it affords to the most devout and spiritual, 
a great body of evangelical truth is, by constant 
use, laid up in the minds of children and igno- 
rant people ; and when they begin to pray un- 
der the influence of religious feeling, they are 
furnished with suitable, sanctifjdng, solemn, and 
impressive petitions. Persons well acquainted 
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with the Liturgy, are certainly in a state of im- 
portant preparation for the labours of tiie 
preacher; and their piety crften takes aridier 
and more sober character from that circinB«« 
stance.*" 

The writ^ is aware that the prmciptU db^ 
jection urged against the Liturgy, is -its being a 
prescribed and unvarying form. This objec- 
tion, and others urged against the church,' he 
may take a future opportunity of ixmsidering^ 

VI. The Church of England exhiUts at the 
present time abundant evidence of the presaaoe 
and blessing of God with her. . . j 

It is a remarkable fact, that the great revival 
of'rdigion which took place in this kingdcHa 
some years back, which extended its influence, 
across the Atlantic, and to which may be traced 
the greater part of pure reUgion now professed 
in this land, under whatever form it may exist, 
was effected, through the blessing (tf Gkid, by 
the lal)Ours of ministers of the Established 
Church. It began, as Dr. Buchanan obsarves, 
« in halls and colleges, in the midst of ratieoal 
forms and evangelical articles." Whitfield and 
Wesley, the most active in extending the effects 
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of this greftt revival of religion, were ministers 
of the estdblidiment : the lattor most strongly 
deprecated and opposed the separation of his 
people from her communion. It is a fact no 
less deserving of attention, that, in the pre- 
sent day, when the tide of latitudinarianism 
and apposition has set in against her, and 
when she is most threatened with danger, 
the Establishment is most honoured and blessed 
of God. At what former period in the me- 
mory of any living, could she point to such 
numerous congregations — to an equal number 
of clergy, so diligent, so zealous, and so suc- 
cessful, in promoting the best interests of man- 
kind and the glory of God ? If in days past, 
and past we trust for ever, she was reproached 
by her adversaries, with formality and ineffici- 
ency, Gtxi has remarkably interposed to roll 
away her reproach — for the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon her ! In proof of this, we refer 
to the great revival of religion, which within 
the last few years has taken place in the Es- 
tablished Church. The writer may be sus- 
pected of partiality, but he avows it as his de- 
liberate conviction, the result of extensive ob- 



servation and inquiry, that the revival of reli- 
gion in this country, to which he now refers, 
has for the most part originated and prevailed 
within the pale of the Establishment. This is 
umdidly acknowledged by many who are sepa- 
rate from her communion. 

Tliis revived and prosperous state of religion 
in the Church of England, contributes in no 
small degree to the religious improvement of 
those communities separated from her. As in 
the natural world it would be impossible to 

E confine the genial influence of spring within oui 
own garden or field ; so has it happened here — 
the influence of a revival of religion in the Es- 
tablishment, has already diffused and still i^ 
diffusing itself most extensively, and is covering 
our country with " the beauties of holiness." 
It is the order of God, that whom he makes 
the recipients of his blessings, those he renders 
blessiiigs to others—" I will bless thee, and 
thou shalt be a blessing." One illustration of 
the truth of this we have seen in the beneficial 
influence which it enables the Establish meat to 
exert at home : this also renders her an exten- 
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of the earth. With renovated energies she as- 
sumes the lofty, the holy bearing of the wan- 
geliat of the world : she feels that this is the high 
destiny assigned her by God, and with what 
astonishing success she is fulfilling her benevo- 
lent commission, the records of her religious in- 
stitutions declare. 

Such proofs of the preiSence and blessing of 
God with the Established Church, prove that 
she is not ^^ contrary to the qpirit and detri- 
mental to the interests of Christianity^^ and 
ought to conciliate towards her the best wishes, 
and Mcure for her the prayers, of all Christians. 
Can atttehment and confonnity to a chtirch so 
blessed of God be a sin or a mark of fdlly ? Is 
xkk hostility to her, to fight agamst (rod P Not- 
withstanding seme things objected to her, and 
which the writer hopes to consider before he 
doses this work, the Chtux^ of England has, in 
the particulars which have been stated, claims 
to f»efer, sufficient to constrain those who keep 
at a distance from her ccnnmunion to say, ^< We 
mU go with youy for we perceive that God is 
withyou,^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Lawfulness or Unlawfulness of Separa-^ 
Hon from the Established Church considered. 

A dissenting minister of considerable eminence, 
in a *recent publication remarks : " Causeless 
separation is the essence of schism : a sin of 
which that man is guilty who knows not why 
he is a dissenter."" The essence of schism is 
here defined to be causeless separation: that 
separation, it is contended, is causeless, which 
is not authorized by the conduct of Christ and 
his apostles, and by the requirements of sacred 
scripture, and therefore constitutes the sin of 
schism. The learned author of the history of 
Infant Baptism says, ^' It is a harder thing .to 
repent of the sin of schism in England, than it 
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is any where else : for the commonness of any 
sin does, in unthinking minds, wonderfully abate 
the sense of the guilt of it.*" 

It would lead us too far from our present 
design, to trace the various causes in which that 
spirit of separation has originated, which has 
so long, and most unhappily divided, the visible 
church of Christ into so many sects and parties. 
It is humiliating to consider, that much of this 
may be traced to what we are justly accustomed 
to regard as a special blessing to our nation. 
" It would not be easy,*^ observes one, "to set 
tqojiigh a value on the advantage^ ojf the J^e- 
foi;ii;ation— on the blessing of being emanci- 
patejd from the unreasonable usurpation and 
gross., superstition of the Papal See. But At 
the same time it is sufficiently manifest, that 
men have been unable to maintain the balance 
ev:!^ply between the opposite extremes ; that ex- 
ulting in their escape from ^ a yoke lyhich neither 
t^iey.nor their fathers were able to bear^' they 
formed far too extravagant an idea of that 
* liberty wherewith Christ has made them free' 
-7T detesting their former thraldom, they spumed 
at every,, the least vestige of spiritual subjec- 
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tion : having learned to view with disgust the 
corrupt practices and superstitious mummeries 
of Rome, they began to conceive that all was 
corrupt and all was superstitious, that could be 
traced to that polluted channel; until everj 
ceremony, however decent and significant — every 
posture of devotion, however expressive of humi^ 
lity and reverence — every garment of wixrship, 
however simple and unostentatious, became 
offensive to their unreasonable prejudices. The 
Reformation, too, being in point of fact a sepa* 
ration from an Established Church, has mani- 
festly operated with many weak minds, incapa* 
ble of drawing accurate distinctions, as a pre^ 
cedent for any future separations Yfhatever: 
and f(»:getting the wide difference between > a 
corrupt church usurping an authority beycmd 
her sphere, and a reformed church claiming her 
just dominion over her natural m^nbers, men 
have too readily conceived th^nselves justified 
in adopting every schismatical measure which 
caprice or fanaticism or party spirit might 
suggest to them." 

To these obs^vations we may add, that the 
causes of those religious separations, by which 
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the unity of the church is broken, are deeply 
seated in the natural heart of man. The na- 
tural obliquity of the human mind — ^its impa- 
tience of control, and overweening conceit of 
superior knowledge and sanctity, and in many 
instances, the lust of power, will sufficiently ac- 
count for much of that state of things to which 
we now refer. 

In deciding as to the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of separation from the Established Church, 
it will be necessary to consider, (1.) Under 
what circumstances separation from a church is 
lawful and a duty ; and (52.) Under what circum- 
stances it is unlawful and an infraction of Chris- 
tian unity. 

I. In what cases separation from a church is 
lawful and a duty. The learned author before 
quoted,^ states four grounds of justifiable sepa- 
ration. ^^ When a lawgiver names some par- 
ticular exceptions of cases in which the law shall 
not oblige, that law binds the stronger in all 

• Wall's History of Baptisnr, vol. ii. 421, et seq. The 
whole of the chapter from which the above abridged ex- 
tracts are made, is deserving the attention of such as 
desire further information on these points. 
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cases not excepted; for it is sujqposedyif there 
had been any more, he would have named them 
too. The Scripture gives a very positive law 
against separations : it excepts some cases ; and 
it must be a very presumptuous thing to add 
any more of them of our own heads ; tbey are 
these : — 

(1.) ^^ If a church do practice idolatry. St 
Paul, warning the Corinthians of the heathen 
idolaters, says, '' Come out from among thaoa, 
and be ye separate." (2 Cor, vi. 17.) 

(S.) If a church teach doctrines encouraging 
any wickedness, or destructive of the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith.^ (2 Tim. ii. 17.) 
St. Paul commands Timothy " to shtm them^ 
&c. 

(3.) ^^ The Scripture commands that no sin 
be committed to obtain any purpose ever so 
good. Therefore a chiurch that will not admit 
us, without our doing a thing that is wicked, 
cr declaring and subscribing to something that 
is false, does thereby thrust us out from her 
communion ; and the guilt of the sin of sepa- 
ration lies at her door.'^ 

(4.) If a church be schismaticaL " Mark 
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those that cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which you have learned, and 
avoid ihem.'^ (Rom. xvi. 17.) 

^* These exceptions I find in Scripture, and 
I know of no more that reach to churches. He 
that separates from any church upon any ground 
except one of these four, ought to take heed, 
and be well assured that he find his ground in 
the Scripture." 

FcHT the above reasons, our forefathers were 
justified in separating from the Church of 
Rome, as a church practising idolatry, teaching 
doctrines subversive of the fundamentals of 
Christian faith, and enjoining on her members 
practices, sinful and anti-scriptural. Separation 
from such a church was an act of obedience to 
the divine command, " Come out of her, my 
people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues." (Rev. 
xviii. 4.) 

Unless, then, it can be shown that the Church 
of England is idolatrous, teaches doctrines sub- 
versive of Christian faith, insists on what is 
sinful as terms of communion, and is schisma- 
tical; separation from her on the ground of 

F 
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things ind^erentj is anti-scriptural and un- 
lawful. 

II. The other inquiry demands a more ex- 
tended consideration : under whatcircumstances 
is separation from a church unlawful, and an in- 
fraction of Christian unity ? The late Dr. Mason, 
an eminent American presbyterian minister, in 
his able treatise " On Catholic Communion,'^ has 
shown, that so long as a Christian church main- 
tains the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
and a form of worship unincumbered with ido- 
latrous and grossly superstitious ceremonies, it 
is improper to depart from that church. He 
also proves, that in the primitive and purest 
ages of the church, those were regarded as 
guilty of an offence of the greatest magnitude, 
who separated from the church on the ground 
of difference of opinion, in matters non-essential 
and of minor importance. 

The reasoning of St. Paul, Rom. xiv. 
which had for its object the promotion of Chris- 
tian charity and union, bears strongly on diis 
point. He contends that a difference in opinion 
and practice, in things merely circumstantial 
and non-essential, instead of justifying sepstra- 
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tion and an infraction of the unity of the church, 
were the occasions which demanded the exercise 
of mutual and Christian liberality and forbear- 
ance. Some whom he addressed thought them- 
selves obliged to observe certain ceremonies, 
from, the obligation of which others deemed 
themselves exonerated. What, in that case, 
does the apostle inculcate as duty ? to renounce 
communion with each other, and each to wor- 
ship apart, and form separate churches P No ; 
but to love each other — to abstain from censo- 
riously judging and condemning each other^s 
practice ; in one word, to maintain the unity of 
the Spirit — to follow after the things which 
make for peace. If these principles of liberality 
and candour, which are not less binding on 
Christians now, than in the apostles^ days, were 
more influential on Christian practice, we should 
have less of disunion and separation in the 
church of God ; we should then enjoy Christian 
communion upon that broad and happy basis 
reccHnmended by the apostle ; thus the breach 
which a contrary spirit has made in the 
church, would be healed, and our spiritual Sion 
would resemble Sion of old, "as a city 

F 2 
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thflt'W comjlact togdther, whithec tb^ trib^j^ 

J The existence of improper ineinbec9|r>^,,i|p 
iM^knowledged decay of religion, or aeknowj^g- 
ed imperfections in a church, are not SM^ciefit 
causes of separation. Before we con^ to. the 
proof of this, it is proper to remark on one ipen^ 
sage of Scripture which has improperly , i^^en 
considered as requiring separation froma ohwffb, 
lr*hich may happen to be in the state her6 pup- 
^ioded. The passage referred to, is Sii^QovnTfl 
-47,' " Wherefore come ye out from amo^g th^^ 
•Utid be' ye separate^ saith the Lord.^..f ^('la^se 
%ords are dearly a quotation from Isa. Ii4^.:))|l- 
^The words, both in the Old and New Testi^B^^t, 
ei^join separation from idolaters and idotafi^ii^s 
•practices. The servants of the true.,&od(7i|re 
commanded to separate from heathen^^jc^t trofn 
their Christian brethren. It is therefoiiB a^p^r- 
version of this passage, to consider it as enJ5)|B- 
ing separation from the church at Cprioff^^.Jn 
%hich great evils began to prevail, qi; to^isi^ 
'pose that it authorizes secession from ^^iM9Ph 
of God in similar circumstances.. TJbei^ Wi^re 
lawful corruptions in the church at ConntliT^a 
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flftgralit ' desecration of the Lord's 8uppeivff»> 
strifes and divisions — and in particular, fm 
dffending member, who stood charged witfi a 
dtimeof the foulest character; and yet, instead 
of' cduntenancing the secession of genuine 
Christians from that church, the apostle ex^- 
hovts* them to preserve Christian union, to exr 
ereise godly discipline in putting away frgat 
theiBa the evil. 

i This view of the subject receives confirma. 
tion from the messages which our Lord sent ,tp 
the Asiatic chtirchies, when reUgioQ in tbofe 
churches was in an awful state of prostration , and 
decay. The case of the church of Sardis will 
fiamish ' the proof and illustration. The state jof 
th^t eburch is thus described: ^^ Thou ha^ a 
nanle that thou li vest, and art dedd,'*^ (Rev.<i^. 
1;) religion among them was reduced H(i0^'>a 
m«re lifeless form. There were, however,jiin 
th^. church, ^* a few who had not defiledi^h^r 
^^attiietits,^ who bad maintained the life of ar^- 
'^onyatld who had kept themselves frdmflthe 
•di!inx>unding contagion and pollution; tbf?^ 
Mir Loi^d commends, but never once hdnts thfit 
tfaer^ nought "to com^ out and' bet separate >fiRg^ 



so corrupt a church. In fact, the exhortation 
to all in the churches of Asia, ** who had ears 
to hear what the Spirit said unto the churches," 
was to repent and reform, and not to separate. 
For good men to forsake a church, in the case 
here supposed, would be to do all in their 
power to abandon it to spiritual destitution and 
destruction : by continuing in it, they may be 
instrumental, by their holy lives and earnest 
prayers, of a revival of genuine religion in the 
church. 

Certain customs or practices in a chiirch, for 
which no express warrant can be alleged from 
Holy Scripture, present no just cause of sepa- 
ration. The important distinction between 
what is merely W7^scr^ptu^al, and what is (mti- 
scriptural, is overlooked by those who contend 
that practices, for which no certain warrant is 
found in the Scriptures, justify separation firom 
a church in which they exist. In reference to 
this objection, it has been well remarked, in 
reply to the question, " Is the Church of Eng- 
land unscriptural f^ " When persons ask this 
question, do they mean to insinuate that the 
Church of England is altogether tmscriptural! 
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or only that some things in that church are tm- 
^cripturcU f For these are widely different 
questions. And do they distinguish between 
what is cmscriptural, and what is an^i-scrip- 
tural? For instance, it may be unscriptural 
to wear a surplice, for that is not prescribed in 
scripture : but it is a n/i-scriptural to worship 
images, or the host." What some assert; — 
that nothing is to be admitted into the worship 
of God, or the government of the church, 
which is not enjoined in the New Testament ; 
and that some things unscriptural in a church, 
justify separation from it, are positions which 
cannot be maintained. To act consistentiiy 
with such avowals, those making them would 
find it necessary to separate from every society 
of Christians, even the smallest ; for what 
Christian society is there, in which certain 
modes of worship, government, and practice, 
for which there is no express warrant in Scrip- 
tures, are not to be found ? They who rigidly 
contend for this principle, gladium habent, 
scutum non habent. ^^ If,^ says Bishop Grove, 
^' the vmposiHon of some indifferent things be 
thought a sufficient ground for separation^ (as 
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itjiir.now g^ierally urged^ mce,th^^jgg>^f^ 
tjieir "Unlawfuliiess is despaired ol^) yjibeiHk* y^ 
Tfm&% have separated from the apost<dk^<Jbux:dbi^ 
^o bad some such usages, a^^^th^ hqty ,]iijif)9 
aod others, whose indifferency is ackqofdfii^S^ 
by their being wholly disused;, we nuist ha;^ 
sepairated from the first churches which ^i/f^ 
ceeded them, which had all soHie indiffisr^t 
things enjoined; we must «6para^9.,at tbi« 
time,, from all the reformed churches in tb? 
world; for there is none of these which doe^ 
not require the use of such things i^ ^^ipre 
sbould judge to be cause enough to. depart 
from them: nay, when we have once separate^ 
from the Church of England upon this accoupf, 
we must then separate from one another,, a^^ 
every man must be a church by hims^) 
For it is impossible that any society, wb^tjief. 
merely human or Christian,, should / subsist 
without the orderly determination of some iDr 
different things." 

They who separate from the Established 
Church on the score of the imposition. of some 
things not enjoined in holy Scripture, and .de- 
clare it to be duty to follow, and confonn to^. 
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Hie^fMitke of die chureh in the apostles' days ; 
taflm''t6nm!gtent,'a.re in duty bound to foBoir 
e^^ttf apostriic practice of which they find^any 
tntte m the New Testament. There existed, 
ifi'ttref'dmrth founded by Christ and his apo»- 
del^ serend practices which have since beeh 
abandoned : for example, the holy kisSp (RovtH 
*f&16;') wfMking one anothera feet^ practised 
ahS. obmmanded by our Lord, (John xiii. t) 
cAldntiilg the sick with oil, in the name of the 
I^<yM,'*(Jamei3 v. 14;) also some particular cn^ 
tc^sin their church assemblies, &c. (1 Cat. xi.) 
Th<^ practices adverted to, have been abandoh^ 
pHhcSpilly because they were judged utisftft^ 
aU^' to modern times and circumstances. Th^ 
dpt98to]ic rule, " let all things be done decefitfyj 
aA^a^ito'brder," which is pleaded for such iiW- 
stsH^tiii^l alterations and omissions, may,' wM^ 
eijtrtkl propriety and force, be urged in jtfttifii 
catiott'of those things indifferent in the Chtirih 
of England, which are condemned and mt^iJii' 
fied'a^'tiriscriptural. ' 

•Btit Without extending these remarks," sufB- ' 
cieht,i^is hoped, has been advanced to show*,' 
that the-^^eral reasons assigned, will not juis- 

r 6 
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tify spparation from a church established, ho] 
ing the truth of God, not idolatrous, and re- 
quiring nothing, as a term of conunuoion, sin- 
ful and anti-scriptural. 

What has been stated will receive additional 
confirmation from the practice of our Lord and 
his apoBtles : from the apostolic writings, in 
which the unity of the church is bo often 
inculcated, and from the opinions and practices 
of those who are justly considered to have 
been the fathers and founders of dissent in this 
kingdom. 

1. The practice of our Lord and his apostles. 
When our blessed Lord condescended to appear 
on earth, there existed, ia the Jewish nation, a 
national and established church; for such, it 
must be admitted, was the Jewish church. At 
that time nmny corruptions and deviations from 

y^he law of Moses existed in that church : not 
ily was the sacred office of the priesthood dis- 
Dsed of in the most shameful manner, but 
lany things, of merely human invention, had 
een introduced into the Jewish church. Yet 
otwithstondjng all this, neither did our Lord 
or his apostles separate from this church. 
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The argument arising hence^ is thus stated by 
a fumconfarmist writer : — ^^ So long as God 
continueth the doctrine of salvation to a people, 
and his solemn worship, so long he dwells among 
that people, and salvation may be had there : 
and that no utter separation may be made 
from those assemblies, where God dwelleth, and 
where men may be assured to find salvation, 
though there may be great corruptions both in 
doctrine and worship in those assemblies* 
There were so in the church of the Jews in 
Christ's time; the priests and teachers were 
ignorant and wicked, and had a corrupt and 
unlawfiil entrance into their calling; and the 
people were like to the priest generally, noto- 
riously and obstinately ungodly : and the wor* 
ship used in that church was wof ully corrupt ; 
many superstitious ceremonies, the observation 
whereof was more strictly urged, than the com- 
mandments and ordinances of God: yet the 
word tells you, Christ (whose example it binds 
you to follow, and you profess yourselves fol- 
lowers of him in all imitable things) made no 
separation from this chiu'ch, professed himself 
a member of it, was by circumcision incorpo- 
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rated a member of it, received baptisia. inya 
congregation t of that people, MiaA.a hoairer.iQf 
their common service and their teachers, laUowr 
ing and commanding his disciples ^ toi i .hear 
them, communicated in the Fassoveri with tfae 
people and the priest. No more did his Apos- 
tles make separation from this church, afterjbds 
asoension, till their day had its period. . <P^j(er 
and John w^nt to their public prayer ^in^.-thdir 
t^nple. So Paul and Barnabas in their. syna- 
gogue. By their example, it appears, ^o/ iUl 
God hath forsaken the churchy no man may 
forsake it.'" 

Unless, then, it can be shown, that Grod.hath 
forsaken the Church of England, of the Gon- 
trary to which we have most abundant and. de- 
lightful proof, continuance in her communion 
appears to be not a sin, but a duty. 

2, The numerous and weighty exhortations 
in the New Testament, to preserve the unity of 
the Church of God, prove the same thing. 
The Saviour himself, who foresaw what divi- 
sions would distract and lay waste his church 
in the world, deprecated this evil, when he 
prayed for his people, ^^ that they all may be 
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one^ t)mt"tbe world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.'' (John xvii. 21 .) Those most con- 
versant with the apostolic writings, will hav^e 
remarked, with what holj frequency and zeal 
the apostles protested against a spirit of dii^ 
union and separation in the professing churchy 
and with what holy persuasion and weighty 
arguments they insisted on the preservation of 
Christian unity. They foresaw, with prophetic 
certainty, that difference of opinion and prac- 
tice would arise, the tendency of which would 
be to make schisms in the church, and there- 
fore they inculcate Christian unity on that 
broad basis most likely to preserve it. (Bom.xiv.) 
Had the force of those considerations which 
apostles urged on this point, been sufficiently 
felt. Christians in all succeeding ages wouM 
have made the fundamental and essential truths 
of religion the basis and the bond of their 
union, and not have made '^ a schism in the 
body,^ on account of non-essential differences 
in opinion and practice, in the mere circumstan- 
tials of religion. 

8. What has been stated, is strengthened by 
the opinions and conduct of those who may justly 
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be considered as the founders of the dissenting 
interest in this country. As has been shown in 
the former chapter, the puritans, as it was 
usual to term them, in the^r«^ instance seceded 
from the Established Church not from any ob- 
jections they had to her government, worship, 
or formularies, but simply on the score of sub- 
scription. On the restoration of the church 
with the monarchy, notwithstanding the altera^ 
tion which took place in the church ritual, the 
non-conformists did not voluntarily withdraw 
from the church, and set up separate societies ; 
this was the effect of the terms of uniformity 
prescribed, in agreeing to which they deemed 
that they were required to make such a retraction 
of their former principles, as went to vitiate the 
legitimacy of their previous functions as minis- 
ters of the gospel. Dr. Mason, an eminent pres- 
byterian writer, before referred to, shows that 
but for this compulsion, the non-conformists 
could not have justified it to their own con- 
sciences to have formed a schism. 

In proof of this, he brings forward the senti- 
ments and conduct of some of the leading early 
non-conformists. From his numerous proofs of 
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this kind, we will select a few. Dr. Manton 
protests against ^^ the breaking ofF church fel- 
lowship and communion, and making rents in 
the body of Christ, because of difference in 
opinion in smaller matters, when we agree in 
the more weighty things. We are to walk 
together as far as we are agreed. (Phil. iii. 16.) 
And externals J wherein we differ, l3ring far from 
the heart of religion, are nothing to faith and 
the new creature, wherein we agree. The most 
weight should be fixed on the fundamentals 
and essentials of religion; and where there 
is an agreement in these, private differences in 
smailer matters should not make us break off 
from one another.''^ Baxter writes, — " I do hold 
that the book of Common Prayer, and of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, containeth in it 
nothing so disagreeable to the word of God as 
maketh it unlawful to live in the peaceable 
communion of the church that useth it;*" 
** which,'' says Dr. Mason, " accords entirely 
with the spirit of the English divines in the 
(Westminster) Assembly, who were generally 
against abjuring episcopacy, as simply unlaw- 
ful." 
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That deservedly admired diviiof, 3f 8fiii HSwe, 
who lived in die dayis of Cromwell, aii9' i^is^dne 
(^ the most eminent of the ndn-o(:]iifbrining n£ * 
nisters, in a tract, written by hini in deSfence^bt' 
occasional conformity, confirms the triitn bf^flie ' 

above statement "How notorious is* ftj he' 

' • ■ « . . .1.* 
says, ** that generally they (the puritans) that ' 

continued in their native land, as far the greaier' 

number did, looked not upon the Church of 

England as no church ; — that they wished ner 

more reformed : but, in great part, kept m he/ 

communion. In 1662 the same spirit and ^n.' 

timent afresh appeared ; when most of the con- 

siderahle ejected London ministers met, and 

agreed to hold occasional communion with the 

(now) reestablished Church; not quil'iiiig 

their own ministry, or declining the exercise of 

it, as they could have opportunity : aiid as filr 

as I could by inquiry learn, t can little doulb^' 

this to have been the judgment of their felloW 

sufferers through the nation, in great part,' evet** 



In the early days of non-conforinity, thdsd 
objections, which it is now so commbn to all^^ 
in justification of dissent, were not felt ' These 
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are the offyring of that spirit of party which 
the earljnqn-OQiiformists as much deplored asany 
sinoore Christian can in the present day. They 
considered, as Howe observes, '^ the great doc- 
trines of faith, ordinances of worship, and rules 
of daily practice, (common to us all,) unspeak- 
ably more valuable than this or that external 
mode or form of religion, that is but accidentally 
and mutably adherent thereto.*" 

Without extending these remarks, the writer 
begs to say, that what he thus submits to the 
serious attention of others, is sufficient to satisfy 
his own mind, that separation from the Esta- 
blished Church is inconsistent with the sacred 
duty obligatory on every Christian to endeavour 
to maintain the unity of the church of Christ. 

Our blessed Lord, in his prayer already no- 
ticed, . enforces the great duty of seeking the 
unity of the church, by an argument, the force 
of which ought to outweigh those circumstantial 
and non-essential differences which separate 
Christians from each other : ^' that they may all 
be one, as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee ; 
t?iat the world may believe that thou hast sent 
meJ^ (John xvii. 21.) The union of the first 
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Christians was to those around them a mighty 
and convincing evidence of the divinity and ex- 
cellence of the religion they professed, and con- 
strained their bitterest enemies to say with ad- 
miration, ^^ See how these Christians love one 
another!" On the other hand, the disunion 
and endless separations which have since pre- 
vailed among Christians, have proved a strong 
temptation to the world to infidelity. Thus, 
the more extensive growth of Christianity has 
been obstructed ; those energies and treasiures 
have been employed in establishing and main- 
taining the peculiarities of parties, which other- 
wise would have carried the triumphs of the 
cross over the length and the breadth of a 
" world which lieth in the wicked one." The 
evils connected with this unhappy state of the 
church, are thus forcibly represented by an elo- 
quent writer : " Nothing more abhorrent from 
the principles and maxims of the sacred oracles 
can be conceived than the idea of a plurality of 
true churches, neither in actual communion with 
each other, nor in a capacity for such communion. 
Though this rending of the seamless garment of 
our Saviour, this schism of the members of his 
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mystical body, is by far the greatest calamity that 
has befallen the Christian interest, and one of 
the most fatal effects of the great apostasy fore- 
told by the sacred penman, we have been so 
long familiarized to it, as to be scarcely sensible 
of its enormity, nor does it excite surprise or 
concern, in any degree proportioned to what 
would be felt by one who had contemplated the 
chiu'ch in the first ages. The bond of charity 
which unites the genuine followers of Christ in 
distinction from the world, is dissolved, and the 
very terms by which it was wont to be denoted, 
exclusively employed to express a predilection 
for a sect. The evils which result from this 
state of division are incalculable; it supplies 
infidels with their most plausible topics of in- 
vective ; it hardens the consciences of the irre- 
ligious, weakens the hands of the good, impedes 
the efficacy of prayer, and is probably the prin- 
cipal obstruction to that ample effusion of the 
Spirit which is essential to the renovation of 
the world." 

How imperative, then, the duty of all Chris- 
tians in the present day, and in the present state 
of the Christian interest, to pray and labour that 
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they may; not in spirit otily, but itt ap^arince 
also^ be owe hadyi^ to merge thdt miw«* attd 
non-essential difFerences in a vigorous ^ aftd 
Christian ^deavou^ to secure tliaf cordiAl and 
visible unity of the churdi wHich will deiinon- 
strate to- an unbelieving world the drrin^ mii 
sion of their Redeemer, and the heiavenly dx- 
crilency of his religion. The Chui^h of Eng- 
land, of all the members of the universal" tr&e 
church, appears to the writer to present the only 
centre around which Christians in this ooutrti'y 
can rally and unite. Her articles of fadth serve 
as a standard of unity ; she enjoins no tCfMts'bt 
communion which are sinful and anti-scriptural ; 
she secures to the people the fuileist measrare'6f 
scriptural 4nstruCtion ; she is established 'by 
that authority to which Christians at^ required 
io be silbject ; she is the bodi/y from whifah kll 
other denoihinations have sprung and sepai'ated'; 
and th()ugh last named, it is not the least aihohg 
her matiy interesting clAimi ; — God is with hdr, 
atnd in'a'ffetniarkable manner blessing herihhils- 
try ,''to tJie revival of religion in our own' land, 
find tat theextettsioh 6f its triumphs thrdughdirt 
the'^o^ld. *'■••' '"■'' ■•.»■-•• ■■....■ M.' » 
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,,J>Mwill(r^oBclwde this <:ftftptQrift,thp/W«r<H(Of 
1^ esj^^pjed lyjiter md minister ipi tbe^ entuhliah- 

,„ ,"; Blessed, thrice blessed, ahaH Ibatimanibe 
i]();pc^y^stee]ii,iifhoin God shall hoDouir: in uniting 
bis cburdb. I had rather be the happy instru- 
meat in advancing such a cause, though I laid 
but {the smallest stone in the walls o£ the (ieitiple 
qf, peace, tban enjoy all the fame of all the staleis- 
in?n and warriors and philosophei^s and poets 
wd, /Orators, who, by conferring temporal bene- 
fitfi.om their species, hare ever attrac^tedlthettd- 
.ipiration of mankind; for the, unioUiOf the 
qhurq]^ i^ the sum of huo^an bl^ssedoesa ;i<and 
tthe; highest object at which human wisdom and 
hun^an.iCharity can aim, is to bring ^yery.mwi 
,tp the .vital confession, — ' I am not fof Paul^nor 
,qf Apqllos, nor of Cephas, but of .pbristK'. dt 
i^tbeiji that the conquest of the woprl^.i^annotlbe 
^.distant ; for thpn the power of the .i^Jainls wiiil 
no lopger be dissipated in party .contentiws^ 
but the. whole blessed company, i^arshaUed w- 
der one banner — that of their conuncm Lord-*- 
l)Qld in the aggression of benevolence^. and safe 
in the protection of the promise, may ^gp.up,an 
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rated a mernb^ of it, received baptiMa. in^ a 
GODgregation tof that people, v/^aa.a he»urer.fof 
their common service and their teachers, laUowr 
lag and commanding his disciples to; r. hear 
them, conmiunicated in the Passover! with tibe 
people and the priest. No more did his apos- 
tles make separation from this church, after his 
ascension, till their day had its period. . P/eier 
and John went to their public prayer. inf. thdr 
temple. So Paul and Barnabas in their. syoa- 
gogue. By their example, it appears, ^a/ till 
God hath forsaken the church, no man may 
forsake it. '" 

Unless, then, it can be shown, that God hath 
forsaken the Church of England, of the oon^ 
trary to which we have most abundant and . dte- 
Ughtful proof, continuance in her communion 
-appears to be not a sin, but a duty. 

^. The numerous and weighty exhortations 
in the New Testament, to preserve the unity of 
the Church of God, prove the same thing. 
The Saviour himself, who foresaw what divi- 
sions would distract and )ay waste his church 
in the world, deprecated this evil, when he 
prayed for his people, '^ that they all may be 
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one, tfaaf'tbe world may believe that thou haat 
sent me.'^ (John xvii. 21.) Those most con- 
versant with the apostolic writings, will ba^i^e 
remarked, with what holj frequency and zeal 
the apostles protested against a spirit of dii^ 
union and separation in the professing churchy 
and with what holy persuasion and weighty 
arguments they insisted on the preservation of 
Christian unity. They foresaw, with prophetic 
certainty, that difference of opinion and prab- 
tice would arise, the tendency of which would 
be to make schisms in the church, and ther^ 
fore they inculcate Christian unity on thaBt 
broad basis most likely to preserve it. (Rom.xiv.) 
Had the force of those considerations which 
apostles urged on this point, been suiBciently 
felt. Christians in all succeeding ages wou^ 
have made the fimdamental and essential trut^ 
of religion the basis and the bond of their 
union, and not have made ^^ a schism in the 
body," on account of non-essential differences 
in opinion and practice, in the mere circumstan- 
tials of religion. 

8. What has been stated, is strengthened by 
the <^nions and conduct of those who may justly 
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absolutely injurious, they immediately inveigh 
against the system. It is then with principles 
that we are chiefly concerned ; and if these are 
well calculated to answer the great object of a 
religious community, on a large scale, we may 
disregard minor discrepancies, and leave them 
to be adjusted as times and circumstances may 
admit." On the principle avowed in this ex- 
tract, the writer intends to proceed in noticing 
some of the popular objections advanced against 
the Established Church. The limits prescribed 
will not admit of his noticing all the minute 
exceptions which have been taken against the 
forms, observances, and expressions of the 
church, even down to a capricious prejudice 
against a particular garment or posture. " A 
man that were unacquainted,*^ says Bishop 
Grove, " with the true state of our case, that 
should stand by, and only hear the bitter cries 
and invectives that have been made against 
ceremonies, would be ready to imagine, that 
sure our church was nothing else almost but 
ceremonies. But he would be mightily sur- 
prised, when upon inquiry he should find, that 
these ceremonies, which had occasioned all this 
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noise, should be no more than three: the sur- 
plice, the cross after baptism, and kneeling at 
the 8a,crament. He would be amazed to think 
that these should be the things about which so 
many massy books had been written, so great 
discords and animosities raised ; such a flourish- 
ing church once quite destroyed, and now most 
miserably divided, after it had been so happily 
restored; and his wonder must be increased, 
when he should perceive, that of these three^ 
there was but one^ and no more, in which the 
people were any way concerned. The cross and 
surplice are to be used only by the minister, 
and if his conscience be satisfied, no man^s else 
need be disturbed about them." The non- 
conformist, John Howe, vindicating occasional 
conformity, remarks, " He must have mean 
and misshapen thoughts of Christian religion, 
that thinks not the great doctrines of faith, 
ordinances of worship, and rules of daily prac- 
tice, (common to us all,) unspeakably more 
valuable than this or that external mode or form 
of religion, that is but accidentally and mutably 
adherent thereto." 
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It is objected against the Church of England, 
that she uses liturgical forms of prayer. It is 
urged that the use of forms of prayer in the wor- 
ship of God is unscriptural — less edifjdng than 
extempore prayer — that it is unadapted to the 
perpetually varying feelings and circumstances 
of the worshippers — reduces the most interest- 
ing and solemn part of the worship of Grod to 
mere bodily exercise and formal devotion — and, 
moreover, that the prayers of the Church of 
England abound in vain repetitions. The ob- 
jection just stated is not directed against the 
matter of the prayers of the church, the ex- 
cellency and accordance of which with Scripture 
are generally admitted ; but against the stated 
use of a form of prayer. 

This practice is said to be unscriptural. So 
far is this from being the case, that forms of 
prayer are encouraged and enjoined by the 
Scriptures. God himself prescribed a form of 
words, in which the priests under the law were 
to bless the congregation. (Numbers i. 22, 28.) 
Our Lord sanctioned forms of prayer : he 
attended on the worship of the Jewish church. 
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in which liturgical forms were practised, and 
never once condemned them; yea, more, he 
taught his disciples to use a form of prayer. 
It is said, that in teaching his disciples the use 
of that prayer, which on that account is called, 
" The Lord's Prayer,'^ Christ only intended to 
give them a model of prayer. In reply to this, 
we remark, that nearly the whole of the sub- 
lime prayer in question, was taken by our 
Lord out of the Liturgies then in use in the 
Jewish church. " Hence,'' remarks one, " it is 
probable that the Lord, by his Spirit, had more 
or less directly dictated those Liturgies, for it is 
not likely that he would borrow from a merely 
human composition. It shows us also how far 
Christ was from affecting novelties, or from 
despising any thing because it was a form: 
two very common errors of the present day." 
The occasion on which our Lord taught this 
prayer, is thus stated by St. Luke : " One of 
his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples ; and he 
said unto them. When ye pray, say. Our Father," 
&c. The natural conclusion is, that John had 

g2 
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taught his disciples a form of prayer, and that 
Christ gave this comprehensive prayer to be 
used by his disciples as a fbrrh also. In this 
light, the Lord's Prayer was considered atid 
used, as a form of supplication, by the Church 
of God in the purest and best days of Chris, 
tianity. Had forms of prayer been inadihis^ible 
and unlawful, he who seeth the end fr6m the 
beginning, and who enjoins us to learn of him, 
would not have sanctioned such a practice, much 
less have set us the example in hite wdn pradtice; 
Wheatly has satisfactorily proved that'the 
use of pre-composed and appointed' forms' bf 
prayer, was common in the Christian^ ^chiirch 
from the days of the apdstles: sev^tat (tf these 
ancient Liturgies are still eKtattt^Thfe' 'in- 
formed churches in this, foll(jwed! 'the ^^iatepk 
of the more primitive churches. 'Th^"gi!'^rt 
reformer, Calvin, thus expresses his ofjbiliS^ty' bti 
this point : " I strongly recommend that' th^fte 
should be a fixed form of prayer^ and ^I^- 
astical rites, from which it should' not be lalwful 
for the pastors to depart, in the dischargfetef 
their office: there ought to be an 68ta$>lii^ied 

. :■ . ^ ■ -t: 
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catechism — ^an established mode of adminis- 
tering the sacraments — and also a public fonn 
of prayer."" — (Calvini Epistola Protectori An- 
gluB.) 

They who object to the use of a form of 
prayer in the public worship of God, overlook 
the fact, that in a somewhat different way they 
use a form of prayer. Using a form of prayer 
is, in other words, presenting our petitions to 
God in the words of another : this the wor- 
shipper in the meeting-house, who prays to God 
in the words of the minister, does as much as 
the member of the Church of England, who 
prays in the words of the Liturgy. Many dis- 
senting ministers, who feel the importance of 
conducting this part of divine worship with due 
solemnity and propriety, are accustomed to pre- 
compose, at least to arrange, the matter of their 
prayers to be offered up in public. The diflPer- 
ence then is but slight, between praying in the 
authorized forms of the Liturgy, and praying 
in the pre-composed forms of the minister, the 
state of whose mind, individual circumstances, 
and the character of whose religion, may render 
bis prayers ill-suited to the feelings and wants 
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of the assembled congregation whose devotions 
he has to lead. 

It is objected, that the Liturgy of the Church 
of England is a mere hv/man composition. ^^ Is 
not this use of the word human^ asks cHie, ^' a 
mere play upon words, calculated to mislead the 
judgment ? It is taken for granted that human 
and divine are in direct opposition : then it is as- 
sumed that what man produces is human. But 
what is there which may not be exploded in this 
way ? Kow can you join in an extempore 
prayer any more than in a pre-composed iorai ? 
Is not the prayer in both cases, the prayer of 
man, though in both it may bear the savour of 
a fruit of the Spirit ?^' They who on this 
ground object that it is unscriptural and unlaw- 
ful to use pre-composed forms of prayer in the 
service of God, to be consistent, ought to aban- 
don the use of pre-composed forms of praise. 

It is further objected, that the Liturgy 
abounds in i^ain repetitions. This objection 
overlooks the important distinction between a 
repetition and a vain repetition. The latter, 
our Lord forbids and condemns ; while for the 
former, our Lord'^s own conduct, and the au- 
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tbority of holy Scripture, may be pleaded. In 
the 136th Psalm, the phrase, " His mercy en- 
dureth {or ever,'' is repeated twenty-six times in 
the compass of so many verses. If the repetition 
of the same petitions subjects to this charge, 
then did our Lord use vain repetitions in pray- 
ing again the third time, saying ^^ the same 
words,"" (Matt. xxvi. 44.) The frequent repe- 
tition of the Lord^s Prayer in the morning 
service, is accounted for from the fact that the 
morning prayer and the Litany were originally 
designed to be used at different times : this will 
also account for the length of the morning ser- 
vice, of which many complain. 

It has been urged also as an objection, that 
the prayers of the Church of England have, for 
the most part, with slight alterations, been taken 
from, the Missal of the Church of Rome. This 
is not true, at least to the extent objected. Dr. 
Stillingfleet, in his " Origines Britannicse,*" has 
clearly shown that the Church of England has 
not followed the Church of Rome, but the con- 
sent of all the ancient churches, in the construc- 
tion of her offices. At the close of the chapter 
in which he treats on this point, the Doctor ob- 
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serves, " From which it will i^ppear, th^t.om' 
Church of England hath onutted none of thpse 
offices wherein all the ancient chmches agreci^^ 
and that when the British, or Gallicany^axd Mo- 
man differed, our church hath nptfollowedth&£o- 
man^ but the other ; and therefore omr dissenters 
do unreasonably charge us with taking our o^pes 
from the Church of Rome." 

" To me,^ says Dr. Milner, " it appears to 
be an advantage, that our reformers followed 
antiquity so much in the work. Vhe purifica* 
tion of the ancient services from the corrupt and 
idolatrous mixtures of Popery, was as strong an 
indication of their judgment, as the composition 
of prayers, altogether new, could have been ; 
which, however, they scrupled not to introduce 
in various parts of the Liturgy. It appears 
that the service of our church is far more ancient 
than the Roman missal, properly speaking. 
And whoever has attended to the superlative 
simplicity, fervour, and energy of the prayers, 
and of the collects particularly, will have no 
hesitation in concluding that they must have 
been composed in a time of true evangelical 
light and godliness. It is impossible, indeed. 
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txy sdy'ho^"*rfriy*'^n4b p^rtsl 6f tfce Liturgy 
W^6 Writteil-'bat'dolibtless they 'are of viry 
rtgK' ^ntft)|\iity: 'Mktty p61r^s ih dark times, 
av!& ^iWifde^'theVJi^ad^antkge of dothful, ignoriant 
^&t6Vfii, hkVe bfe^h ^ i^nlighteiied and nburished 
tfi^dilgh their ttife'dhliti ; ' and not a few, I trust, 
of iiiy'feadferk cati justly confess wfth me how 
much their devotion huslb^eil assisted by 'the 
tJubBct^ebflhem.'" ' ' .1 

»>'^Itt'^'(AibHc jlih^kyerlj'; the riok s^^ p^rt bf 
divihfe'Wo!r^feliip in Whibh the assembled congre- 
jgJ4fi6ti lihitej Ihcfrb'kppears a special |!)r(iprifety 
thaff'th^'Ahcfiiid ^Vioudy khbW th^'^fitibhs 
midi'ih^f ^fe- tfboii* 16 titbsent t6 th^' ' Majesty 
of h^v^ti*.'' Without this, hW ^kti they "o^r^e 

m'^^fth ^ tiktthitig khy^ Hiiiig th^y shall 'dfek;'' 

^^^ Wirrant-fSHicbrifldeiice thkt "it shall be 
Hbft^fol-flH^ni^if'thdi^'FathlBr which' is in hea- 
^l^^'tMAhV'JdVffi. l9:) '" If,'"^iys the pious 
BMhbp'Beveriage; ^*'I'heMr anbther pray, arid 
kttd# ti4>t 'liifiiiteh^d what h6 ViUsay,! must 
^st^isieii'^to ^hat hb will say'kiext. Then I 
att^'io'cdiifiid^t^WhfetHer ^Ip^Hit he saith be agree- 
afbli^td' stounfd doitriri^; knd whether it be pro- 
jier'^atid •WwfUlfor me ' to j(5iii S^rith him in the 

q5 
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petitions he puts up to Almighty God ; and if 
I think it so, then I am to do it ; but before I 
can well do that, he has got to another thing." 
Such extempore prayers, in which a congrega- 
tion unites, may partake of the inexperience, 
the errors, and other infirmities of the minister ; 
they may indicate a state of feeling in which his 
people cannot sympathize ; they may be want- 
ing in that comprehension and adaptation wliich 
alone can render them appropriate to the feel- 
ings and circumstances of those on whose behalf 
they are offered to God. There may be that 
character o{ novelty about such prayers so agree- 
able to superficial worshippers, the want of 
which is objected to a form ; but novelty so 
eagerly desired is no characteristic of genuine 
devotion : for it has been well observed, " We 
do not want so much new words, as new affec- 
tions of the heart excited, not by new words, 
but by ' the Spirit of grace and supplication,^ 
in order to worship in ' spirit and in truth.**" 

The Liturgy of the Church of England, as 
has already been stated, combines in it all that 
renders it of universal adaptation ; and when 
read with due solemnity, it has not only excited 
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the devotional feelings of the congregation, but 
has proved, as it has been often called, the best 
sermon that can be preached. 

It is no slight argument in favour of the use 
of the Liturgy, that it has been a means ho- 
noured of God of preserving scriptural truth in 
the church, and pf diffusing it most extensively 
and successfully over the nation ; whereas in 
many religious societies, once orthodox, for want 
of such a standard of scriptural truth, there has 
been ^ most awful apostacy from the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

The writer will conclude his observations on 
this subject in the words of an esteemed author, 
from whom he has before quoted. 

'• When men are unconscious of their wants, 
or insensible of their obligations, I believe there 
will be a good deal of formality in their religious 
homage, whether they pray with a written form or 
without one ; and in this respect, I apprehend, the 
charge of formality maybe pretty equally divided 
between the two. But where a truly spiritual 
frame of mind is previously possessed, I have 
never found any thing in our Liturgy to deaden 
that feeling, or to restrain the strongest emotions 
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of the mind. On the contrary, every part of it 
has served to deepen humility, to encourage 
hope, and to elevate devotion. I do not con- 
ceive that accidental visitors of different places 
of worship are best qualified to give an opinion 
of the spirituality of each other's services ; and 
it may be that others have left the service of our 
church with similar impressions to those which 
I have myself felt when leaving theirs ; but 
I must say, (as indeed I have heard many others 
asi^rt of their own feelings,) that I have seldom 
listened to the addresses which were presented 
to the throne of the divine Majesty in dissenting 
congregations, without being thankful for our 
Liturgy : and this fact, I think, proves that 
formality has no necessary, or even natural, al- 
liance with prescribed Liturgies.** 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Baptismal Service. 

One of the principal objections against the 
Church of England, and which is most fre- 
quently urged in justification of dissent, is 
founded on the use of certain expressions and 
rites enjoined in her baptismal formulary. It 
is said, that ^* the Church of England teaches 
that baptism is r^eneratian.'*^ The writer is 
aware that dissenters alone do not object to 
those expressions referred to, but that the pro- 
priety of the expressions is matter of serious 
doubt to some pious ministers and members of 
the church. Though he despairs of removing 
every doubt on this subject, he submits to the 
candid consideration of his readers, those views 
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which have satisfied his own mind on this dis- 
puted point. 

Three things are premised, which having 
been overlooked, have occasioned much of the 
diiBculty which has been felt by some, in re- 
conciling what the church teaches in her bap- 
tismal formulary, with the word of God. 

1. The doctrine of the Church of England 
on this subject is not to be determined by a few 
incidental and charitable expressions which we 
meet with in the service in question, but by 
wtiat she propounds when she teaches more 
formally in her articles on this point. 

2. There is a peculiarity in the language 
which the church, uses in her formularies, which 
is misunderstood ; the accordance of which with 
Scripture will presently be shown. She as- 
sumes that her members are what they profess 
to be, and what indeed their Christian pro- 
fession obliges them to be. This hypotheti- 
cal and charitable language pervades all her 
offices. 

8. It is extremely probable that the term re- 
generation is employed in the baptismal office, 
in a sense, which though different to that in 
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which it is used by many in the present day, 
is the ancient and more correct sense. 

It is positively objected to the Church of 
England, that she teaches that ** baptism is re- 
ge.nerattQn.'^ The writer is aware that many 
pious clergymen, regarding baptism as an ordi- 
nance of Grod, believe that a special blessing 
attends on the administration of it, in answer to 
the faith and prayers of those who are active in 
it. And who is prepared to say, that under 
such circumstances the benefit implored and 
hoped for, cannot, and is not, imparted ? In- 
fancy forms no barrier either to the communis 
cation or reception of regenerating grace, to 
that Almighty Spirit who can, and in many 
instances does, operate on the minds of infants, 
as well as on those of more mature age. If this 
be not admitted, then do pious parents err, 
who pray and hope that God will sanctify their 
offspring from th^ womb. What is so possible 
and probable a case, it is certainly charitable to 
assume, is the case, in respect of every infant 
who has by faith and prayer been dedicated to 
God in baptism. This view of the matter 
alone is sufficient, the writer thinks, to justify 
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ttye language which the 'dimfeh *^h))oins hei^'M- 
nisters to' use < bti fluch ' tutet^tin^ oed^H^MHJ ' ^ 

' That the dhurch fcfrtoally'teatWth&t^l*^ 
neration, ' in • the ' -sense objected^ is cotiVeyfed ' D^ 
the mere act ofbafitism, that ba^tisiiii'aTfege- 
tteration,^^ eveh insepUrdhty bonri^tfedVifliit; 
are i^egdtions, capable' of being disproved by 
ai^ appeal to her articles, her caiechisthj^lihd 
ttie writings of 'her i^efortiiers and inartyi^i ' • ^ 

" J Ih the 25th Article (« of th'e Sacratiaent^,*') 
thte church declares expressly, tha* **iti kiiifcK 
d^i/y ar worthily receive the satide they'hdVt^^a 
tifhoH^some effect or operation.'^ Thisf ^ Wilt ^'Itii^^ 
nish us with a ttile for interpreting 'th^'tijfektriijf^ 
of the chu!?ch in bther plac^i^. It i^ ht^^ ri/albi- 
ffestlf implied' that the sact^atiittrtis may^b^'^s^ 
rfe(jfeivedi lis to have no whdlesbirie eff^i bi*'(^ 
I'dtiott in thode receiving them/ ■ ' " ' '^ ^ *'♦' ' 

In theSTlh Article, th^ ch'i^ch nid^^My 
expresses ^ber belief rej^J>^ti*ig bajJtisiri':' '«*Ba^ 
tiirh is not dnly a sigti of prrfi^sioii A^d ni^k 
o* difference^' • whefieby Chrtstiari ' metf ai^ W»- 
cdrned frbmMolfee^ tterf b^ hot clirisfert^ ; 'Wiit 
it is' also « sign of regentei-atiori; or n^\f birth : 
whereby, as by ttft instrument, they thfet^^^feeit^ 



l^ptiam- ^htly Ave grafted into the. r church: 
the pmofu^^i of , forgiveaess of sin^ and of our 
adoptiomtto.ijb^ th^ sons of God by the Holy 
Crhost, a^e visibly signed and sealed, faith as 
confirmed) and grace increased by mrtue qf 
prayer to. God. The baptism of young children 
is in any yrise to be retained in the church as 
most agreeable with the institution of Christ^^ 
The latter clause shows that this article had 
more particularly in view the case of those bap' 
tized in adult age, though by mentioning young 
children in this supplementary clause, the 
church does, not overlook them, in what she 
here propounds respecting baptism. 

On this article, Mr. Scott, the commentator, 
remarks: ^^ Baptism is said to be the sign ot 
re^neratioQ ; but the sign and the thing signi- 
fied are not the same, no, nor even inseparably 
connected.'' The promises of the forgiveness 
of sin and of our adoption are ^^ visibly signed 
ami sealed^ not efficaciously bestowed. The 
expression, " they that receive baptism rightly^ 
refers not to the right administration of baptism 
by the priest, but to the right reception of it by 
the baptized person. As faith is in this case 
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confirmed, and grace increased, faith and grace 
must have been previously possessed by '^ those 
who receive baptism rightly ;*" for if they had 
no faith or grace, the one could not be con- 
firmed, nor the other increased. And this is 
not merely by the optts operatum of baptism, 
but " by the virtue of prayer." 

In consistency with her articles, is what the 
church teaches in her catechism. "What is 
the outward and visible sign or form in bap- 
tism ?'^ Answer. " Water wherein the person 
is baptized," &c. " What is the inward and 
spiritual grace P"*' Answer. " A death unto 
sin, and a new birth unto righteousness; for 
being by nature born in sin, and the children 
of wrath, we are hereby (i. 6. by a death unto 
sin and a new birth unto righteousness) made 
the children of grace." 

Many quotations might here be given from the 
writings of the fathers of the Christian church, 
as confirming this view of what the Church of 
England teaches on the subject of baptism. The 
writer prefers, however, giving the opinions of 
some of the English reformers, whose views of 
scripture doctrine and of the sacraments, are 
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embodied in the articles and formularies of the 
Established Church. 

John Frith (martyr.) " The outward sign 
doth neither give us the Spirit of Grod, neither 
yet grace, that is, the favour of Grod.'^ 

Archbishop Cranmer, though he uses lan- 
guage expressive of his belief that the inward 
and spiritual grace was attendant on baptism, 
yet is it equally clear, he did not suppose that 
in all cases they were inseparable. " As in 
baptism,^^ he says, " those who come feignedly, 
and those that come unfeignedly, both be 
washed with the sacramental water ; but both 
be not washed with the Holy Ghost^ S^c. 

Bishop Latimer, (martyr,) quoting our 
Lord'^s saying, " Except a man be bom again 
from above, he cannot see the kingdom of 
Gk>d," observes, " He must have regeneration -^ 
and what is this regeneration ? It is not to be 
christened in water, (as these firebrands (Pa- 
pists) expound it,) and nothing else. How is 
it to be expounded then ? St. Peter showeth 
that one place of Scripture expoundeth another. 
St. Peter, " We be horn again^ How ? Not 
by a mortal seed, but by an immortal. What 
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IS this immortal seed? By the word of the 
living Grod. By the word of Grod preached and 
opened. Thus cometh in ov/r new births" 

Bishop Hooper, (martyr.) " A traitor may 
receive the crown, and yet be true king nothing 
the more ; so a! hypocrite and infidel may re- 
ceive the external sign of baptism, and yet be 
no Christian man any the more, as Simon 
Magus and others.^ 

Similar quotations might be given from 
others of the reformers of the English churchy 
but those given above are sufficient. Extracts 
equally decisive, and in accordance with those 
from the reformers, might be made from those 
modem and eminent divines of the church. 
Hooker, Beveridge, Barrow, and Tillotson, 
&c. 

Why, then, it will be demanded, does the 
church in certain of her formularies, enjoin her 
ministers to declare persons baptized, rege- 
nerated ? In reply, we refer to that peculiarity 
in the language which the church uses in all 
her formularies. She declares hypothetically 
and charitably. The church assumes that by 
virtue of faith and prayer to God, the blessing 
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h«s been, j^ant^; ^he assumes al$o in other 
servipeS) . t1;iAt the professions made have been 

sincerelj.jaa4e,, a^4 therefore charitably pro- 
nounces ac^rdingly. A reference to the three 
services in which the minister is directed to de- 
clare, the ; baptized regenerated will illustrate 
and confirm this remark. 

In ^^ the baptism of such as are of riper 
years,'' the rubric enjoins the minister before l^e 
baptizes, adults, to take *' due care for their ex- 
amioation, whether they be sufficiently instrucilr 
efl i^ the principles of the Christian religion,; 
wadith^X they may be exhorted to prepare 
tbemselye9 with prayers and fasting for the re- 
c;eiving of , this, holy sacrament." The congre- 
gation ^presept; at the administration; of the ^ 
crament are exhorted to pray that the persons 
tp t be. b^pti^^d "may be baptized witb water 
f^^d tfe?, , Poly. Qjbost.'' The adults to be bap- 
tised, are,rf?ftuired to profess thejir renunciatiqp 
^fr §in, §afa»3, .awi th^, worlds* theii; -belief in t}^ 
C!hri$tian, fe^it;!^, , their readiness to bq bapdz^ 
}i^iUi aftfi their p^irpose "obediei^tly.-tpi keqp 
(Jjod'^ J holy , ^iU and . conaxnandiq^nt^, and U> 
^alkii^i the samq all. the days oif their Uves." 
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The church believing that the prayers offered 
on the behalf of such have been sincere and ac- 
cepted — that the vows made by such before 
God and his congregation, have also been sin- 
cerely made, declares such to be " regenerate 
and grafted into the body of Christ's church."' 
And how otherwise could the church pronounce, 
assuming as she does, seeing it is not her pre- 
rogative to search the heart ? 

In the confirmation service, the bishop thus 
prays, "Almighty and everliving Grod, who 
hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants 
by water and the Holy Ghost,'' &c. This 
prayer is offered by the bishop after the persons 
to be confirmed have solemnly renewed and 
pledged themselves to perform their baptismal 
vows. It is assumed that this renewal of bap- 
tismal vows has been sincere, and on that ground 
the afiirmation of such being regenerate is 
charitably made. 

It is the same in the baptism of infants. The 
church speaks of this as a " charitable work,"" 
in pronouncing infants baptized, " regenerated 
by Grod's Holy Spirit,*" the church acts and 
declares on the same charitable suppositi(H), 
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which pervades the language of all her formu- 
laries. A writer before quoted remarks, " the 
parents of those who bring infants to be bap- 
tized as members of the church, are supposed 
in our offices, to be themselves true Christians ; 
it is assumed that they really desire and pray 
for " the inward and spiritual grace " of bap- 
tism both at other times, and when the child is 
about to be baptized ; that they come as those 
did who brought their young children to Christ, 
that he should lay his hands on them and pray 
over them, or bless them. It is assumed also, 
that when baptism is publicly administered, 
the congregation unites in fervent prayer to the 
same effect ; and they take it for granted that 
God hears and answers these prayers, and re- 
turn him thanks for so doing. This seems a 
general view of the doctrine implied in the bap- 
tismal offices of our church."*"' 

What is there to forbid a Christian parent 
under such circumstances to cherish, or the 
Christian minister to express, this hope or per- 
suasion ? The covenant promise is the same to 
believers under the New Testament, as it was 
under the Old ; ^^ to be a Grod to them and 
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their seed.*" (Acts ii. 39.) Christians are under 
the same covenant, the sign or seal of which 
alone has been changed, baptism having taken 
the place of circumcision. (Col. ii. 11.) The 
believing Christian, equally with the believing 
Jew, is warranted by the faithful promise of his 
God, to cherish the assurance that his child 
receiving its appointed sign or seal, is within 
" the bond of the covenant," is a child of God, 
incorporated into the church, and made a par- 
taker of its privileges. It will not be doubted 
that infants are capable of spiritual regeneration 
and of saving grace. We cling to this persua- 
sion and derive comfort from it, in the case of 
those who die in infancy : what is there to for- 
bid our cherishing the same persuasion con- 
cerning infants who live, that we do of such a6 
die in childhood ? The language of our Lord 
warrants this, when he says, " Suflfer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.'' (Mark 
X. 14.) " It is right, says one, in bringing our 
children to the font, that we should pray, that 
we should hope, that we should believe. It is 
right that the services of the church should be 
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framed on a supposition, that the utmost which 
can be granted is granted ; or they would be 
poor, defective, and unsatisfactory. Let us, 
then, in bringing our children to Christ in bap- 
tism, hope the most rather than the least. It 
diould be a matter of faith throughout."" Even 
admitting a case, which may be objected to 
what has been stated, that some parents bring 
their children for baptism carelessly and with- 
out faith and prayer ; yet, may not God be- 
stow the blessing in answer to the faith and 
prayers of the minister and of the congregation? 
Are we not assured, that " the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man af aileth much ? 
(James v. 16.) If by some too much has been 
made of baptism, it is no less manifest that 
others have made too little account of it : they 
have lowered it to a mere ceremony, instead of 
using it by faith as a means of grace and an 
ordinance of God, with which, as in the case of 
every ordinance of his appointment, he has con- 
nected spiritual blessings. In respect of this 
sacrament, God might demand of many Chris- 
tians, " How is it that ye have no faith ?" 
This charitable and hypothetical language of 
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the church respecting her visible members, so 
condemned, appears to be in accordance with 
the language of the sacred writers. The visible 
churches to whom apostles addressed their 
epistles, embraced as members all the baptized. 
These are, without exception, addressed in 
terms expressive of exalted privileges and of 
great moral excellence, on the supposition that 
they were such as their profession and relation 
to the church of Christ obligated them to be. 
Bishop Bradford, in " A Discourse concerning 
Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration/' makes 
the following apposite remarks :— " It is the way 
of the Scriptures to speak to and of the visible 
members of the church of Christ under such 
appellations and expressions as may seem, at first 
hearing, to imply that they are all of them truly 
righteous and holy persons. Thus the apostles 
style those to whom they write in general, 
' saints ;' speak of them as * sanctified in Christ 
Jesus,"* ' chosen of God,"* ' buried with Christ 
by baptism, risen again with him from the 
dead, sitting with him in heavenly places;' 
and particularly St. Paul says, they were * saved 
by th£ washing of regeneration ;' the reason of 
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which IS, that they were visibly, hy obligation 
and profession, all this, which was thus repre- 
sented by them, the more effectually to stir 
them up, and engage them to live according to 
their profession and obligation.'" 

Our Lord, referring to baptism, speaks of 
the person baptized, as " bom again of water. ^"^ 
St. Paul speaks of the children of believing pa- 
rents as holy ; " Now are they holyP (1 Cor. 
vii. 14.) With such authority, shall the church 
be condemned for using a similar phraseology ? 
** We speak of infants,'' says the judicious 
Hooker, " as the rule of piety alloweth both to 
speak and think. They that can take to them- 
selves, in ordinary talk, a charitable kind of 
liberty, to name men of their own sort, 
* God's dear children,' (notwithstanding the 
large reign of hypocrisy,) should not, methinks, 
be so strict and rigorous against the church 
for presuming as it doth of a Christian Inno- 
cent."^ 

There is a lower sense than that hitherto 
considered, in which the term regeneration is 
supposed to have been used in the offices of the 
Church of England. It has been contended, 
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that the compilers of the formularies of the 
church, employed the term regeneration in its 
old and ecclesiastical sense ; as importing, not 
that great moral change which infallibly pro- 
duces faith and holiness, but that change of state 
which ensues on baptism ; that they used the 
terms regeneration and regenerated in the same 
sense in which they had been uniformly employed 
both in the Jewish church and in the first ages 
of the Christian church in reference to bap^ 
tism. 

Baptism was no new religious ordinance when 
iiitroduced into the Christian church. Light- 
foot and 'Wall, by their learned researches,i have 
established the fact beyond the power of con- 
tradiction, that when Pagans became proselytes 
to Judaism, they, with their yov/ng children^ 
were introduced into the Jewish church by bap- 
tism. Such proselytes, with their children^ so 
baptized, were spoken of as new horn and rcge- 
nerated. By their baptism, they were considered 
to have been sanctified to God, brought within 
the bond of the covenant, introduced into a new 
state, and regarded as henceforth standing in a 
new relation to God and his people. When 
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our Lord, then, in hi8 conversation with Nico- 
demus, speaks of a person's being " bom again 
of water,*^ in baptism, he used a phraseology 
which it had been long customary to use in the 
Jewish church, in describing the same ordinance. 
That the Jewish Rabbi did not apprehend our 
Lord^s meaning when he insisted on the neces- 
sity of being bam agaiUj is easily accounted for. 
The Jews, as a people, looked upon themselves as 
holy J and therefore as not needing that baptismal 
sa§ctification or regeneration required in the 
case of a Pagan proselyte. Our Lord insisting 
on this in reference both to Jew and Gentile, as 
the medium of introduction into the Christian 
church, and its exalted privileges, was what 
staggered Nicodemus. When Nicodemus, not 
apprehending our Lord^s meaning as to being 
^^ bom again," took the words in a literal sense, 
Christ spoke plainer, and insisted on the neces- 
sity of every one introduced into the Gospel 
church and its exalted privileges, being ^^ bom 
of water and of the Holy Ghost,'^ at the same 
time expressing his surprise, seeing it was cus- 
tomary to use this phrase to describe baptism, 
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that he, being a teacher in Israel, had not un- 
derstood his meaning. 

The expression of our Lord's, just referred 
to, was literally understood by the fathers of 
the Christian church as applying to baptism : 
hence, in the writings of those fathers, the terms 
regeneration and regenerated^ are used as syno- 
nymous with baptism ; in the same way as we 
now use the terms christen or christened^ to de- 
scribe the same sacrament. In their views, 
baptism was not a mere ceremony ; they i^^ 
and reverenced it as a divine ordinance, by which 
the baptized were introduced into a new state 
of privileges — into a new relation to God and 
his church. In this use of the term regenera-- 
tioUj to designate baptism, they were justified 
not only by the language of our Lord, which 
they understood in this sense, but also by the 
language of St. Paul, who, referring to baptisn^^ 
calls it *' the washing of regeneration,^'^ (Titus 
iii. 5.) In this ancient and more correct sense, 
as designating baptism and its privileges, the 
term regeneration appears to have been retained 
by the compilers of our church offices. 
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Bishop Hopkins observes — " Baptism is the 
immediate means of our external and relative 
sanctification unto God.'^ From hence the 
Bishop argues, — " That those who are baptized, 
may, in this ecclesiastical sense, be truly called 
saints, the children of God, and members of 
Christ, and thereupon inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven. Doubtless, so far forth, bap- 
tism is a means of sanctification, as it is the so- 
lemn admission of persons into the visible 
church ; as it separates them from the world, 
and from all false religions in it^ and brings 
them out of the visible kingdom of the devil, 
into the visible kingdom of Jesus Christ." 

To this view, the Bishop supposes it will be 
objected, that the baptismal formulary declares 
the baptized " regenerated by the Holy Spirit!^ 
To this his Lordship thus replies ; — " They 
are regenerated as they are incorporated into 
the church of Christ ; for this is called regene- 
ration, " Ye which have followed me in the 
regeneration^^ (Matt. xix. 28,) L e, in planting 
my church, which is the renewing of the world. 
To be admitted, therefore, by baptism into the 
church of Christ, is to be admitted into the 
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state of regeneration, or the renewing of all 
things. But how then are infants said in bap- 
tism to be regenerated by the Holy Spirit, if he 
doth not inwardly sanctify them in and by that 
ordinance P I answer, because the whole eco- 
nomy and dispensation of the kingdom of Christ 
is managed by the Spirit of Christ; so that 
those who are internally sanctified, are regene- 
rated by his efiectual operation ; and those who 
are only externally sanctified, are regenerated 
by his public institution. Infants, therefore, 
are in baptism regenerated by the Holy Ghost, 
because the Holy Spirit of God appoints this 
ordinance to receive them into the visible 
church, which is the regenerate part and state 
of the world." 

The practice of requiring sponsors at the 
baptism of a child, as also the use of the sign 
of the cross after baptism, are objected to, and 
condemned as of Popish origin. A few re- 
marks on each of these are, therefore, deemed 
necessary. 

The practice of requiring sponsors at the 
baptism of a child, w^as known in the Jewish 
church long before the Christian era, and there* 
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fore had not its origin in Popery. It is a 
remarkable fact, which Mr. Wall, in his his- 
tory of Infant Baptism has clearly shown, that 
the Jews baptized the infant of a proselyte, 
upon the profession of the house of judgment, 
** according to their law of baptism, which re- 
quires three men, who do so become to him a 
father, and he is by them made a proselyte,'' 
&c. Mr. Wall quotes the learned Selden's (de 
Synedriis) remarks on this law : " A proselyte, 
if of age, made profession to the court, that he 
Movid keep Moses' law: but in the case of 
ipiUQTB,: the court itself did profess, in their 
namej the same thing. Jtist as in the Chris-^ 
tkm church the godfathers do,"^ &c. 

Tertullian, who lived about one hundred 
years after the apostles, and long before the 
papacy, incidentally mentions the sponsors of 
baptized infants, as an ordinary practice in the 
church. The usual practice, then, was for 
parents to answer for their children, though 
others, in certain cases, performed this cha- 
ritable work for them, and of bringing up their 
children religiously. This practice appears to 
have originated in a holy solicitude of securing 
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the religious education of the child. *' The 
entrusting the child,*" says an excellent writer, 
" to the spiritual care of the sponsor is, in 
fact, the work of the church, who says to every 
sponsor, as Pharaoh'^s daughter did to the 
mother of Moses, * take this child away, and 
nurse it for me.' The church considers the 
character of the parent as represented by the 
sponsor: his character, as interpreted by his 
profession, and the office which he voluntarily 
undertakes before the congregation, is her secu- 
rity, under God, for the spiritual education of 
the infant. To him she commits her charge : 
he voluntarily accepts the responsibility : and 
that she may not be disappointed in her hope, 
by the death or default of the parties, she 
appoints three sponsors to every child she re- 
ceives." * 

It is most deeply to be deplored, that so 
many should take upon them the solemn 
responsibility of sponsors, without due consi- 
deration, and serious anxiety, to discharge the 

• See an admirable work on Infant Baptism, by the 
Rev. H. Budd, A.M. 
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weighty duties involved in such an engagement. 
The church having exacted from sponsors all 
the pledges of fidelity in her power, and so- 
lemnly exhorted them to the performance of 
their duties, is not responsible for their guilty 
neglect of them. It is to this neglect of spon- 
sorial vows, it may be traced, that this part of 
the baptismal institute is so degraded, in the 
opinion of those who dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church. To guard against this neg- 
lect of sponsorial engagements, the church has 
ordained, (and greatly is it to be wished that 
what she so enjoins was more generally re- 
garded,) " neither shall any person be admitted 
godfather or godmother to any child at chris- 
tening or confirmation, before the said person 
so undertaking hath received the holy commu- 
nion.'* — (Twenty-ninth canon.) 

The sign of the cross, after baptism, has 
also been objected to as of Popish origin. The 
church has been unfairly and incorrectly 
charged as making use of the sign of the cross 
in baptism, and as making it an essential part 
of baptism. This simple and expressive rite 
was used in the church long before the rise of 
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the papacy, and is not, therefore, of Popish 
origin ; and as an ancient and significative c€ 
remony, was retained by the reformers. In he 
thirtieth canon, the church thus declares th 
true use of this ceremony. 

" First — The Church of England, since th 
abolishing of Popery, hath ever held an< 
taught, and so doth hold and teach still, that th 
sign of the cross used in baptism, is no part c 
the substance of that sacrament : for when th 
minister, dipping the infant in water, or layin 
water upon the face of it, (as the manner als 
is,) hath pronounced these words, * I baptis 
thee in the name,^ &c. the infant is fully an 
perfectly baptized. So as the sign of the croi 
being afterwards used, doth neither add an 
thing to the virtue and perfection of baptisn 
nor being omitted, doth detract any thing fro; 
* the eflTect and substance of it. 

** Secondly — It is apparent, in the Con 
munion Book, that the infant baptized is, I 
virtue of baptism, before it be signed with tl 
sign of the cross, received * into the congreg 
tion of Christ's flock, as a perfect memb 
thereof, and not by any power ascribed un 
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the sign of the cross. So that for the very 
remembrance of the cross, which is very pre- 
cious to all them which rightly believe in Jesus 
Christ, and in the other respects mentioned, 
the Church of England hath retained still the 
sign of it in baptism : following therein the 
primitive and apostolic churches, and account- 
ing it a lawful outward ceremony, and honour- 
able badge, whereby the infant is dedicated to 
the service of him that died upon the cross, as 
by the words used in the Book of Common 
Prayer it may appear. 

" Lastly — The use of the sign of the cross 
in baptism, being thus purged from all Popish 
superstition and error, and reduced in the 
Church of England to the primary institution 
of it, upon those true rules of doctrine con- 
cerning things indifferent, which are consonant 
to the word of God, and the judgment of all 
the ancient Fathers, we hold it the part of 
every private man, both minister and other, 
reverently to retain the true use of it pre- 
scribed by public authority ; considering that 
things, of themselves indifferent, do in some 
sort alter their natures when they ar§ either 
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commanded or forbidden by a lawful magis- 
trate : and may not be omitted at every man's 
pleasure, contrary to the law, when they be 
commanded, nor used when they are prohi- 
bited." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Absolution — Visitation of the Sick — Burial 
Service — Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

The observations oflTered in the former chapter, 
on the language of charitable supposition, which 
pervades the services of the church generally, 
will assist in removing much of the misconcep- 
tion, as to the language and practice of the 
church, in those parts of her formularies speci- 
fied at the head of this chapter. She supposes 
that the professions made, have been sincerely 
made, and therefore declares concerning, and 
acts towards, her members accordingly. Be it 
remembered, the church has not the prerogative 
pf searching the heart; she can only judge and 
act on the professions of those who attend on 
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her ordinances : it is hers, as it is the duty of 
every Christian, to exercise that charity, which 
" hopeth all things, believeth all things," which 
do not involve in them what is impossible or 
contrary to the divine wilL 

It is urged, as a serious objection, that '^ the 
Church of England teaches that her ministers 
have power to absolve sins^ The Church of 
Rome has so awfully abused this power, that 
Protestants are afraid of every thing which has 
the semblance of it. That God alone has 
power to forgive sins, is a fundamental doctrine 
most clearly taught by the Church of JEljigland^ 
and inculcated in those very forms of abac^Ur 
tion, so objected against. The want of canr 
dour and truth, so manifest in this objection, 
will appear from a slight reference to the ser- 
vices of the church. 

At the beginning of morning and evening 
service, in scriptural language, the church de- 
clares, ** If we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins.'' After a 
penitential confession of sin and prayer for 
mercy, by the congregation, the minister, in the 
form of absolution, says, ^' Almighty God, hath 
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given power and commandment to his minis- 
ters, to declare and pronov/nce to his people, 
being penitent^ the absolution and remission of 
their sins:'' and then immediately, to prevent 
the possibility of mistake, the minister adds, 
** JETc," i. e. God, and not the minister, " par- 
doneth and absolveth all them that truly 
repent," &c. Then it follows, " wherefore^ let 
us beseech him to grant us true repentance, 
and his Holy Spirit." Can any language more 
clearly or directly point to God alone as for- 
giving sin, than this ? The question however 
is, ^^ Hath God given power and commandment 
to his ministers to declare and pronounce" to 
penitents^ the forgiveness of their sins ? Did 
not the prophet Nathan exercise such a power, 
when he declared to penitent David, on a con- 
fession of his guilt, " The Lord hath put away 
thy sin ; thou shalt not die P'' (2 Sam. xii. 18.) 
Did not God give power and commandment to 
Isaiah, to speak ^^ comfortably to Jerusalem 
and cry unto her. Thy iniquity is pardoned. 
(Isai. xl. 2.) And did not our Lord give such 
power to his apostles and ministers, when he 
;said to them, " Whosoever sins ye remit, they 
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are remitted unto them ?^ (John xx. 23.) 
Our Lord^s meaning, as all judicious commen- 
tators agree, was simply, " Whosoever sins ye 
declare to be forgiven, they are forgiven." 
There is nothing, then, unscriptural or im- 
proper in the minister of Christ, declaring and 
pronouncing to such as truly repent^ the glad 
tidings that God has forgiven their sins. 

But the form of absolution most objected 
against, is that which occurs in the service for 
the Visitation of the Sick. It is not a suffi- 
cient reply to say, that this service is but 
seldom used : the writer thinks that a proper 
use of it would, under a divine blessing, be the 
means of producing conviction of sin in those 
visited. In this service, the doctrine of divine 
forgiveness of sin is clearly stated : in the 
words of absolution, the minister acknowledges 
his inability to forgive sin, and prays, " Our 
Lord Jesus Christ forgive thee thy sins."^ 
Afterwards he again prays, " O God^ impute 
not unto him his former sins.^ The minister, 
in this case, only is to be considered as det^lar- 
ing the absolution of sin, on the ground of the 
supposed sincere repentance of the sick person. 
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If he thought that he had the power really to 
forgive sin, and that he had forgiven it, why 
would he afterwards beseech God not to impute 
his sins to the sick person ? The absolution, in 
this service, is not to be pronounced by the mi- 
nister till after the sick person has been exa- 
mined, " whether he repent him truly of his 
sins, and be in charity with all the world;" 
and has been " moved to make a special con- 
fession of his sins,'' &c. After this, " if he 
humbly and heartily desire it," the minister 
pronounces the words objected to. Is it not 
clear that the church supposes, what in such 
cases she has no right or ground to question, 
the sincerity of the repentance, faith and cha- 
rity, then professed by the sick person ?'' 

To assert that the Church of England teaches 
that her ministers have power to forgive sins, 
is not true. Her ministers, in declaring and 
pronowndng the absolution and remission of 
3ins, to such as truly repent, do only what all 
ministers separate from the church do. Do not 
they, if not in the same words, yet to the same 
effect, assure true penitents of the pardon of 
their sins ? Would they fulfil their office, if 
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they withheld these glad tidings from them that 
mourn in Zion? 

We now come to the Service for the Burial 
of the Dead. There is no one of the offices of 
the church which has been more misconceived 
or misrepresented than this. On all hands, it 
is admitted, that as a composition, it is unpa- 
ralleled for sublimity, and for scriptural truth, 
and that read at the interment of a real Chris- 
tian, it is most appropriate and affecting. The 
indiscriminate use of this fine service, at the 
interment of all, is what is considered so objec- 
tionable, and much uncandid misrepresentation 
and colouring have been employed, on this 
account, to raise a prejudice against the church. 
On this ground, a highly talented dissenting 
minister says, " The Church of England 
teaches that all who die go to heaven^ what- 
ever was their previous character.** In reply 
to this unfounded charge, a writer in the Bri- 
tish Review says, " The Church of England, 
throughout her Articles, Liturgy, and Homi- 
lies, teaches that none will go to heaven but the 
faithful and the holy ! It were easy to cover 
our pages with quotations from the whole 
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Prayer Book ; we transcribe only one, inataf 
omnium, from the Athanasian Creed : * they 
that have done good, shall go into everlasting 
life ; and they that have done evil, into ever- 
lasting fire.' But in the ^ Burial Service ' 
itself, to which the author of the ' Guide ' 
refers, our church repeatedly teaches, that 
none but the faithful and holy can enter the 
kingdom of heaven. ^ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.** * Almighty God, with 
whom do live the spirits of them that depart 
hence in the Lordy and with whom the souls of 
thei faithful are in joy and felicity ... we be* 
se^ch thee . , . that we . . . with all those that are 
d^arted in the tru^e faith of thy holy name, 
may have our perfect consummation and bliss 
in thine eternal glory, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.' ^ We meekly beseech thee, O Fa- 
ther, to raise ics from the death of sin unto 
the life of righteousness, that when we shall 
depart this life, we may rest in Christ!" Is it 
possible that any man, who has ever read these 
passages in our Burial Service, can deliberately 
write, print, and publish, that the Church of 
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England, in that service, ' teaches that all who 
die go to heaven^ whatever wa>8 their previous 
character f '* 

Another dissenting writer is still more severe 
and unjust in his remarks on this service. In 
one of a series of Letters to an Episcopalian, 
he says, " Your church, not satisfied with hav- 
ing contributed to deceive the dying, follows 
up the delusion to the very last : and at the 
interment attempts to deceive the living: ex- 
cepting at the graves of the unbaptized, self- 
murderers, or those who have been excommuni- 
cated, the burial service is read in common 
over all persons, though they have lived the 
most debauched, profligate, and abandoned 
lives, and died obdurate infidels and atheists. 
In the service of which I speak, the clergjnman 
calls the deceased, * our dear brother,' though 
while living he had been ^ of his father, the 
devil C and then he expresses * a sure and cer- 
tain hope of his resurrection to eternal life,' and 
' thanks God for having taken him out of the mi- 
series of this sinful world.' He next prays, * that 
when we depart this life, we may rest in Christ, 
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as our hope is this our brother doth,* though 
his life afforded not the least reason to entertain 
any hope of his salvation.'^ 

It is not necessary to remark on the severity 
and want of candour, so manifest in this ex- 
tract, which imputes to the church the inten- 
tion of deceiving the dying and the living : the 
unfairness and dishonesty of it will appear 
from an examination of the service itself. 

This service is marked by the same cha- 
ritable language which pervades the whole of 
the offices of the church. She appoints it to 
be read at the burial of professed Christians ; 
in the judgment of charity, it is assumed, that 
all such are what they profess to be, with the 
exception of the unbaptized, those who com- 
mit self-murder, or those who have been ex- 
communicated. It is evident that such a state 
of discipline is supposed to exist in the church, 
that those over whom it would be improper 
to read this service, are in a state of excom-^ 
munication. This will account for the lan-^ 
guage of the church at the interment of the 
dead. 

It is not true, however, as stated in the above 
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extract, that the clergyman, in burying the de- 
ceased, expresses " a sure and certain hope of 
HIS resurrection to eternal life ;^ this is a mis- 
quotation and misrepresentation too common on 
this point. The words are, " We commit his 
body to the ground, in sure and certain hope of 
THE resurrection to eternal life;'* words which 
describe the Christian hope generally, without 
any special reference to the individual then 
buried. A writer before quoted, remarks, 
" We commit the body to the ground, in sure 
and certain hope (not of his or her resurrection 
to eternal life, but) in general of '^ the resur- 
rection to eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ;'' while in all the rest the pronouns are 
expressly appointed and marked. We bury a 
professed Christian, in sure hope of the resur- 
rection of all true Christians to eternal life; 
leaving the individual to the judgment of God, 
with only a general hope respecting him ; * as 
our hope is this our brother doth;' and in what 
ordinary cases would we say, / have no hope ?'*' 
The truth of this representation is confirmed 
by a fact which Neale, the historian of the 
puritans (an authority from which dissenters 
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will not appeal) states, that at the revision of 
the offices of the church at the Savoy Conference, 
the expression as it stood before, *^ in sure and 
certain hope of resurrection to eternal life,^ &c. 
was altered to, ''in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection,^ &c., purposely to guard against 
the objection, now so unfairly urged against 
this part of the service. 

In expressing, then, a hope respecting a de- 
ceased fellow creature — ^for it is nothing more — 
it is only the proper exercise of Christian 
charity. Every feeling and Christian mind im- 
pressed with the awful solemnity which connects 
with the departure of an immortal soul into an 
eternal world, will delight to cherish such a 
hope. What though the life of the individual 
as observed by us, furnished no evidence of 
personal piety, and in his last moments no ex- 
pressions dropped from his lips, on which we can 
reflect with satisfaction, there may have been 
solemn transactions between God and that soul 
on the very threshold of the eternal state, 
which, if we knew, would cause us to joy with 
angels over the deceased, as '' a brand plucked 
from the fire.*" Is any thing too hard for 
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God ?*" It would ill become us, such being the 
possibilities of the case, either in words, or by 
omissions, or by silence more expressive than 
words, to convey an unfavourable judgment 
respecting the eternal state of the departed; 
and by so doing to send those who weep at the 
grave of a departed relative away, to *' sorrow 
as those who have no hope.''* 

* The writer will probably be reminded, that cases do 
occur of persons dying in the very act of sin, of swearing, 
drunkenness, uncleanness, infidelity, &c. It is asked, is 
it right to express the same hope respecting them, that 
we do of those whose state is less doubtful ? Such ex- 
treme cases, it is hoped, seldom occur. It is unfair to 
found on sv^ch cases an objection to the service in ques- 
tion, seeing it is hardly possible to frame a service of 
universal adaptation. In reply, however, to the question 
raised, the following remarks of Bishop Hoadly are 
offered for consideration : — 

" I do verily think, that a minister in the Church of 
England is under no obligation to use these exprestum 
over notorious, incorrigible, impenitent, adulterers, 
drunkards, blasphemers, murderers, or the like: nor 
ever likely to suffer the least inconvenience for omitting 
them. I design not by this to teach any persons to play 
with what ought to be sacred among Christians ; or to 
make light of declarations or subscriptions. I hope I am 
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The next objection against the Established 
Church which claims our notice, respects the 

far from it ; and if what I now say cannot be demon- 
strated to be perfectly consistent with all the obligations 
a conforming minister is under, I here renounce it, as 
soon as I have said it. I desire then it may be con- 
sidered, that the omission of these sentences, in such cases, 
is not contrary to the original design of the church, in 
prescribing this form ; but more agreeable to it, than the 
unng them. 1 find it almost unanimously affirmed, by 
as great writers as any that have appeared in this cause, 
that this office supposes such discipline in the church, that 
all notorious and incorrigible sinners should be excom- 
Municated, and so incapable of this office. If this be so, 
and yet no such discipline exercised, to what part of his 
charge, to what part of his vow, is he false, who either 
denies the office to those of whose acceptance with God 
there cannot be the least hope, or omits these expressions, 
which render this office so improper on such occasions ? 
I desire it may be remembered, that I am not now en- 
couraging any persons to judge hardly of their neigh- 
bours ; but speak only of such cases where it is most ap- 
parent and undeniable, that there is no ground for the 
lowest degree of hope. Supposing therefore a man cut 
off in the midst of such sins, as adultery, blasphemy, swear" 
ing, drunkenness, without the least sign of repentance or 
acceptance with God: were these expressions designed 
for him? Can the canon which respects this, be supposed 
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practice of the church in the administration of 
the sacrament of the LorcTs stipper. It is said 

to command the use of this form any otherwise than as 
it was designed by the church? Do any of our governors, 
or did they ever^ insist upon obedience to the letter of this 
canon in such cases ? Not as 1 know of; and if they did, 
I should venture any penalty rather than obey ; because 
my conscience would not let me say I hoped the dead 
person rests in Christy when there cannot be the least 
ground for hope : and because I cannot reconcile such 
an obedience with the obligations I am under to the 
church. But as for omitting what was never intended 
by the church for such occasions, 1 could do it with a 
very easy conscience ; having by no vow, declaration, or 
subscription, as I apprehend, obliged myself to the use of 
any thing against the plain intent of that church in which 
I minister." 

If Dr. Hoadly be correct in the premises laid down in 
the above extract, it were greatly to be wished that the 
extent of a clergyman's discretion in the cases supposed 
was defined, as it is in the case of his debarring improper 
persons an approach to the Lord's supper, where he is re- 
quired within a given time to assign his reasons to his 
ordinary. This would prevent the abuse of a ministerial 
authority, and secure the conscientious minister against 
the consequences of it, to which otherwise he might be 
painfully liable. 
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the Church of England indiscriminately admits 
all who have been baptized to the holy com- 
munion, and that thus '^ the ordinance of ths 
hordes su/pper is most horribly prostituted — 
most dreadfully profaned.'^ 

The practice of dissenters generally, is to ad- 
mit those only to a participation of the Lord's 
supper, whom they judge to be decidedly con- 
verted, or religious characters. In many in- 
stances it is required of the candidates for church 
communion, that they deliver verbally, or in 
writing, to the society whom they propose to 
join, a statement of their religious belief and 
experience. In other instances, certain members 
of the society are delegated to examine the can- 
didates as to their faith and piety, and report 
the result of such examinations to the society 
by whom they have been deputed, at their next 
church meeting, when the candidates for com- 
munion are admitted or rejected by the votes of 
a majority of the members present. In some 
dissenting societies, subscription or assent to 
certain rules and articles of faith, is also re- 
quired. The effect of such unscriptural tests 
or qualifications for admission to the privileges 
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of Christian communion and a participation of 
the Lord'^s supper, is to throw obstacles and 
discouragements in the way of many sincere 
Christians, who through diffidence and timidity 
are unable to comply with what is required, 
^md who consequently are debarred the benefit 
of a divine ordinance which would tend to their 
spiritual edification.' Such regulations are not 
likely to secure the purity of Christian commu- 
nion. It is not easy in such cases, seeing ad- 
mission depends on the votes of the majority, 
who are not always the best able to judge, te 
exclude the specious hypocrite, especially such 
as are possessed of wealth and influence. Be it 
observed, also, that the minister, best competent 
to judge, as to the fitness of the candidates who 
offer themselves, has no authority at such meet- 
ings beyond that of his single vote; and as 
must happen, he often finds himself under the 
painful necessity of announcing in the kindest 
terms he can, to those whom he hopes the Lord 
has received, that the chujrch of which he is 
pastor, has rejected them ! The writer makes 
this statement with pain — ^for the truth of it he 
can vouch— he would have spared it, but it is 
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necessary to his argument. Is such a state of 
discipline or trial for church fellowship scrip- 
tural? A dissenting minister of considerable 
influence in his own body, having candidly ad*- 
mitted that there is not one passage in the New 
Testament, which distinctly asserts the admis- 
sion of individuds into Christian communities 
to be the act of the church, (or society which 
they propose to join,) or describes the manner 
in which that admission was then practised, 
remarks, '^ It is perfectly consistent for a so- 
ciety of human origin, to say, ^ We have our 
rules, and those who propose to come among us, 
must either submit to them, or withdraw their 
desire.' But this is not seemly language for a 
Christian church. Christ is the head of the 
church — ^if our rules are plainly Christ's rules, 
then they are enforced by his authority and not 
ours. But if they are merely expedients of our 
own, then we are stepping out of our own ju- 
risdiction and assuming his^ when we enact laws 
in his kingdom.'' 

To prescribe tests and require submission to 
certain rules, in order to enjoy the privilege 
of admission to a Christian society and to the 
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Lord's supper, which are not to be found in 
the New Testament, is a singular inconsistency 
in those who profess to separate from the 
, Church of England, on the ground of unscrip- 
tural impositions ! 

In deciding the question, who have a right to 
the privilege of partaking of the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper, we must be determined by the 
practiceoftheChristian church in her earliest and 
I best days. So far as we are able to collect from 
I the scanty information we have of the practice of 
the apostolic churches, it appears that all who 
were baptized were considered as members of 
the church of Christ, and entitled to all its 
sacred ordinances i and that those only were 
excluded from the full privileges of the Christian 
church who had disqualified themselves by gross 
immoralities and Iieresy, and who, by a gotUy 
discipline, had been excommunicated. On this 
point, a deceased amiable, and learned noncon- 
forming minister,* referring to the practice of 
the apostolic times, says,—" All baptized adults 
undoubtedly partook of the Lord's supper, 



' The Rev. S. Greathead, F.R.S. 
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which seems originally to have been administered 
as often as they assembled for Christian worship. 
I apprehend, therefore, that as soon as baptized 
children discovered a capacity for comprehend- 
ing that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
that he died for sinners, — on their declaration 
of such a belief, they would likewise be ad- 
mitted to the Lord's supper. It was certainly 
in the third century administered to them before 
they could speak ; but this absurdity arose from 
a notion, which then commonly prevailed, that 
their participation of both these institutions was' 
indispensable to their salvation. The children 
of Jewish converts would be likely to partake of 
the Lord'^s supper at the same age as they first 
attended the Passover; that is, when twelve 
years old. I suppose no age to have been fixed 
for their admission, their capacities and disposi- 
tions being always greatly diversified. I am 
aware that Scripture distinguishes between com- 
mands of Christ, as to our ground of obedience. 
To partake of the Lord^s supper appears to me 
no less obligatory than to offer prayer and praise ; 
and to require no other capacity or disposition 
in the participant. The earlier every Christian 
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habit can be ratioruUly formed, the more stedfast 
a religious profession is likely to prove.*" 

Believing that the above statement correctly 
represents the practice of the apostolical church, 
it appears to the writer that the practice of the 
Church of England, as it regards the adminis- 
tration of the Lord^s supper, is in strict ac- 
cordance with it. She invites all baptized into 
the Christian faith, and who profess themselves 
Christians, to partake of the holy communion. 
She denies this privilege to such only as pro- 
claim themselves unworthy of it, and who would 
have been denied it in the apostolic churches. 

So far is it from being true, that she indis- 
criminately invites or admits all to this sacra- 
ment, or that, by her practice, she sanctions the 
most horrible prostitution and profcmation of it ; 
that she manifests the greatest solicitude to 
maintain its sacred character, and to guard 
against its profanation. A reference to her ar- 
ticles, catechism, communion-service, and ru- 
bric, will show this. 

In the 29th article she thus declares concerning 
those who use the Lord's supper unworthily : — 
" The wicked, and such as be void of a lively 
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faith, altboagh they do carnally and visibly 
press with their teeth (as St. Austin saith) the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, yet 
in no wise are they partakers of Christ ; but 
rather, to their condemnation, do eat and drink 
the sign or sacrament of so great a thing."" 

In her catechism, the church teaches what 
qualifications are required to a right participa- 
tion of this sacrament : — " What is required of 
them who come to the Lord's supper ?'^ An- 
swer. " To examine themselves, whether they 
repent them truly of their former sins, stedfastly 
purposing to lead a new life ; have a lively faith 
m Grod's mercy through Christ, with a thankful 
remembrance of his death ; and be in charity 
with all men." 

When the minister gives warning for the 
celebration of the holy communion, he solemnly 
admonishes those whom he invites to the supper 
of the Lord, to consider its dignity — the peril 
of unworthily receiving it — to examine them- 
selves, that they may '' come holy and clean to 
such a heavenly feast, in the marriage garment 
required by God.'*' At the time of the celeu 
bration of the holy eommtmion, the church 



also, by her minister, warns those who come to 
the Lord's supper of the great danger of re- 
ceivuig it unworthily. Thus anxiously and so- 
leninly does the church guard against that 
indiscriminate use and profanation of the Lord's 
supper, which is most unjustly objected against 
her. 

We see the same in her rubric : — ■" So many 
as intend to be partakers of the holy conununion, 
shall signify their names to the curate, at least 
some time the day before. And if any of those 
be an open and notorious evil liver, or have done 
any wrong to his neighbours, by word or deed, 
so that the congregation be thereby offended ; 
the curate having knowledge thereof, shall call 
him, and advertise him, that in anywise he pre- 
sume not to come to the Lord's table until he hath 
openly declared himself to have truly repented, 
and amended his former naughty life, that the 
congregation may be thereby satisfied, which be- 
fore were offended ; and that he hath recom- 
pensed the parties to whom he hath done wrong ; 
or at least declare himself to be in full purpose 
to so do, as soon as he conveniently may," &c. 

The church thus gives power to her ministers. 
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to prevent the desecration of this holy ordi- 
nance. A conscientious minister of the Esta- 
blished Church has thus an advantage which 
the dissenting minister has not. He can, as oc- 
casion demands, keep from the holy sacrament 
improper persons ; he is not destitute of minis- 
terial power and authority in such cases, as the 
pastor of a dissenting congregation, who has 
to await the decision of the society before an 
unworthy member can be expelled from the 
Lord^s table, and whose sincere judgment re- 
specting such an individual may be, after all, 
overruled by the partiality and votes of the 
majority. The rubric which invests the clergy- 
man with this ministerial authority, guards 
against the abuse of it, by requiring that every 
minister so refusing any the communion, within 
a given time, ^^ give an accotmt of the same to 
the ordinary. "^ 

The venerable commentator Scott, remarking 
on the rubric in this case, observes, — " It is in- 
deed to be regretted, that this is so very seldom 
acted upon, yet it sometimes is ; and I will ven^ 
ture to affirm, in part from experience, that, in 
proportion as it is acted upon, a great part of 



the evil objected to our cstabliafament on this 
ground, may be prevented, without having re- 
course to authoritative and legal excomtnunica- 
tion. Where a pious and consistent clergyman 
(at least in a country parish) impartially pro- 
ceeds in the method prescribed by the rubric, 
with mildness and firmness, he will not find 
many (if any) continuing to attend at the Lord's 
table, after he has solemnly warned them not to 
presume to do so, unless they give satisfactory 
proof of repentance and amendment, appealing 
to the rubric as his rule and authority in thus 
warning them. There are, indeed, cases in many 
congregations, in which a man, to act faithfully, 
must venture painful consequences, which he 
ought todo without shrinking; and this, indeed, 
too often proving a strong temptation, shows 
that the communion is not so pure as it might 
be ; but not that it is ' as impure as it can be.' 
And the objection even here lies against this or 
the other estabhshment, nay, generally, in great 
measure, on the ministers, and is not essential to 
the very nature of an establishment." 

Sufficient has been advanced to vindicate the 
church against the uncandid charge of counte- 
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nandng a most horrid profanation of the Lord'^s 
Supper. Those who assign as a reason for re- 
fusing communion with the Church of England, 
that thej cannot unite at the sacrament with 
those whom they judge unworthy participants, 
ought to remember the words of our Lord, — 
"Judge not, that ye be not judged;^ and of 
St. Paul, — "Let every man prove his own work, 
for every man shall bear his own burden.'' 
^^ There is not," it has been observed, " the least 
syllable of proof, either from Scripture or rear 
son, that the badness of some members of a 
church does defile the rest. Every man is charged 
to examine himself ^ and not another; and it 
would be well if all would do so. For he that 
inquires seriously into his own sins, will find 
great cause to be humble and penitent ; but he 
that is curious to pry into the miscarriages of 
others, will be apt to be vain, proud, self-con- 
ceited, and censorious ; which will make him as 
unfit for the table of the Lord, as any of those 
faults which he so scornfully condemns in his 
neighbours, that he esteems himself and the or- 
dinance of God polluted by their company." 
Horrid abuse of this holy ordinance prevailed 
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in the church at Corinth, greater than ever has 
been charged against the Church of England: 
but did sincere Christians separate from the 
communion of the Corinthian church on that 
account ? — or did the apostle St. Paul enjoin 
them to do this ? To separate from a church 
because of some evils, or improper members in it, 
would render separation from all churches ne- 
cessary ; for what one church is there on earth, 
in which the existence of some evils, and of un- 
worthy members, is not to be found ? If this 
principle were acted on, it would interrupt all 
social worship, and banish from the earth ^^ the 
communion of saints.^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Power of the Church to appoint Rites and 
Ceremonies — The King's Supremacy in mat- 
ters Ecclesiastical. 

A WRITER, treating on the influence of a party 
spirit, says, " In judging those who differ 
from us, there is danger of mistaking their 
meaning ; attributing to them such notions and 
sentiments, as they do not really entertain. 
These mistakes may arise either from men^s 
misinterpreting the expressions employed by 
others ; or reasoning from them in a different 
manner, so as to regard them as leading to con- 
clusions, which the others do not admit : or 
from their associating in their own minds the 
sentiments professed, with others with which 
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they have no necessary connexion, but which 
are supposed always to go along with them, and 
to be entertained by the same persons.*" 

In this tmfair way has the Established 
Church been judged; and in no instance is 
this more manifest, than in the condemnation 
so unhesitatingly pronounced against her, on 
account of the power and authority which she 
claims, and acknowledges, in matters ecclesias- 
tical. She is accused of usurping an authority, 
which is not only unscriptural, but which is 
equally derogatory to the glory of Christ, and 
the inalienable rights of conscience. 

This objection is founded on a misconception 
and partial statement of the twentieth article 
of the church, in which it is declared, that 
" the church hath power to decree rites and 
ceremonies, ahd authority in matters of faith.*" 
There is great unfairness and injustice in the 
way in which the article in question is usually 
brought forward. In most dissenting publica- 
tions which the writer has looked into on the 
subject, (he does not recollect a single excep- 
tion,) the first part of this article is only given, 
j. e. " The chv/rch hath power to decree rites 
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UTiA ceremonies^ and authority in matters of 
faithJ" Those not accustomed to consult the 
articles for themselves, are thus led to suppose 
that what, in fact, is only a part, is the whole 
of the article in question ; and thus a prejudice 
is raised against the church in the minds of 
multitudes, which a fair quotation of the whole 
article would have prevented. The subse- 
quent clauses of the article, which explain 
and limit this power of the church, are ; " And 
yet it is not lawful for the church to ordain 
any thing that is contrary to God's word 
written^ neither may it so expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the church be a witness 
and keeper of holy writ, yet as it ought not to 
decree any thing against the same, so, besides 
the same, ought it not to enforce any^ thing to 
be believed for necessity of salvation.'' When 
the whole of what has been quoted is consi- 
dered by an unprejudiced mind, what is there 
in this article to justify the following severe 
animadversions on it ? " Surely this belongs 
to that apostate hierarchy alone, which arro- 
gates to itself absolute infallibility, and in the 
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full confidence of the accuracy of its impious 
claims, proceeds to trample on all the rights of 
human beings, by prescribing what they are 
to believe, and fixing unalterably those rites by 
which the Deity is to be worshipped." 

Has the Church of God, the practice of 
which is recorded in the sacred Scriptures, 
exercised or sanctioned the exercise of such a 
power as that objected against the Church of 
England ? What was the case in the Jewish 
church ? If ever there was a church, whose 
mode and rites of worship were so fixed by 
God, as to make variation or addition by 
human appointments unlawful, it was the 
Jewish church. It is, however, matter of fact, 
that to the appointments of Gtxl, there were 
added other rites, which were of mere human 
origin. ^^ The feast of dedication, and the 
synagogue service, had no warrant in the law 
of Moses, and yet our Saviour sanctioned both 
by his presence, though he had blamed and 
detected, in more than one instance, departures 
from the s^rU of the Mosaic law. If such 
was the case with the Jewish church, we may 
justly conclude, that sanctioning the rules of 
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the church, by the authority of the state, is 
not in itself a violation of the order of a Chris- 
tian church." 

If we come to the New Testament, we dis- 
cover the exercise of the same authority in 
matters of faith, and in the appointment of the 
circumstantials of Christian worship. Did not 
the Council of Jerusalem, consisting of apostles 
wad elders, exercise such power, in matters 
brought before them ? (Acts xv. 6 — ^23.) 
When Titus was sent to Crete, to " set in 
order the things that were wanting,^ it must 
imply a discretionary power to lay down such 
rules as the circumstances of the churches there 
required. Without insisting on particular facts, 
it is sufficient to observe, that the rules given 
by the apostles, such as these, ^^ Let all things 
be done decently and in order,'' " Let all things 
be done to edification^'^ while they fix the 
limits, clearly recognise a discretionary power 
in the church in after times, to order the mere 
circumstantials of church government and wor- 
ship, as circumstances might require. 

The student of church history cannot fail to 
have remarked the exercise of this power of 
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the church in aU succeeding ages ; as also the 
deference which was yielded to it by Christians. 
In those ages, when the exercise of this autho- 
rity of the church was confined within the just 
limits laid down in the twentieth article, it was 
one important means of checking the growth of 
heresy, and of preserving the unity of the 
church. It was when this authority was 
stretched beyond its just limits, by the Church 
of Rome, it proved subversive of the faith, and 
injurious to the church. 

The position maintained by some, that what- 
eoer is not enjoined in the New Testament is 
forbidden^ and therefore unlawful to he ap- 
pointed or observed ; if true, would render obli- 
gatory on us every custom which obtained in the 
apostolic churches. We find in the first Chris- 
tian churches, among other customs, an equality 
of goods — ^the kiss of charity — the Agapae, or 
love-feasts — washing one another^s feet — weekly 
celebrations of the Lord's Supper — anointing the 
sick with oil. If to observe any rites or cere- 
monies in the Christian church, not appointed 
or observed in the apostolic churches, be un- 
lawful, is it consistent with such a position, or 
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is it lawful, to discontinue rites and ceremonies 
which were observed and ordered in those 
churches? In omitting these apostolic rites, 
those who do so, proclaim that the apostolic 
churches, in mere circumstantials, are only to 
be followed as decency, and the existing state 
of society, will allow. It will be found by an 
appeal to the practice of those who dissent from 
the Church of England, that a discretionary 
power and authority is exercised, in ordering 
the mere circumstantials of Christian commu- 
nion and worship, and that among them tests of 
membership are enjoined, and practices ob- 
served, for which no warrant can be alleged 
from the New Testament. What is this but 
to exercise that power which is condemned as 
anti-christian in the Established Church ? 

In what light the Church of England con- 
siders rites and ceremonies in the worship of 
God, is stated in her thirty-fourth article. " It 
is not necessary that traditions and ceremonies 
be in all places one, or utterly like : for at all 
times they have been diverse, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of countries 
and men's manners, so that nothing be ordained 



against God's word. Every particular, or na- 
tional church, hall) authmty to ordain, change, 
and abolish ceremonies or ritca of the church, 
ordained onlv by uien'^s authority, so that all 
things be done to edifying,"' With this agrees 
what the church teaches on this point in the 
preface to the book of Common Prayer, where 
the reasons are assigned for rejecting some, and 
retaming others, of those rites which had long 
prevailed in the church. It is clear that the 
church, so Cai' from considering as the Church 
of Rome does, rites and ceremonies, as &ub- 
etantial and essential parts of divine worship, 
that she regards them only as its accidentals snd 
appendices, as having only a human origin, and 
alterable by that authority of the church, by 
which they were ordained. These rites, few 
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she has retained out of a due 



\ reverence to antiquity — -with a view to preserve 
agreement and order in the pubhc worship of 
God, and as conducing to edification. In re- 
[ taining the few and simple rites which are 
[ practised in the Church of England, our re- 
formers had the sanction of the reformers 
Calvin, Oecolampadius, and Bucer, names dear 
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to Protettaits. Crina declared, ^^ he was for 
reaMomg tke fitoe of Ae ancient church — that 
lie would not contend about ceremonies, not 
ooly diose wUdi are for decency, but those that 
are sjrmbcdicaL^ Oecolampadius ccmsidered the 
gesture at the sacrament as indiffrBrent Bucer 
thought the eign of the croes^ after baptism, 
fmiher indecent nor unprofitable. Reverence 
and gratitude to our reformers, to whom, under 
Grod, we are so vastly indebted for our deli- 
verance from Papal bondage, ought to make 
us hesitate in condemning, as anti-christian, 
those few and expressive rites which they 
thought it both wise and useful to retain in 
the church* 

What is there in the rites ordained by the 
church, either in their nature, number, or ten- 
dency, to prove them anti-christian, or to jus- 
tify separation frran the church, on this ac- 
count? The principal of these, are — ^turning 
to the east at the repetition of the creed — ^bow- 
ing at the name of Jesus — the sign of the 
cross — the use of the surplice — ^kneeling at the 
LonTs supper ! Turning to the east, not 
bowing, as it is represented, is a practice of 
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kigb antiquity in the diureb. To tHfn to the 
east) is a mert mdifferent ceremony — wbere^ 
to bow in that direction, as charged, and which 
is no where enjoined, would imjdy smnething 
like adoration : the difference is material 
^' Bowing at the name of Jesns,^ expressire of 
adoration, haa surely in it nothing snpersti. 
tious, and has at least scnne sanction from 
Scripture, which declares, ^^ that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow.*^ The use of the 
sign of the cross is misrepresented. ^^ The use 
of the sign,^ says a dissenting writer^ ^^ is ep^ 
joined both in (the liturgy and canons of your 
church ; so that it is made to constitute an es- 
sential part of the ordinance of baptism.^ The 
fact is, that the rubric enjoins this sign, not as 
a part of baptism, but after baptism; and the 
canon declares baptism complete without it: 
it is used at the time of receiving the baptized 
" into the congregation of Christy's flock.*" Every 
church uses some oeremony in die admissidn of 
its members, for which no scriptural warrant 
can be adduced ; and shall it then be con»<^red 
wrong in the Church of England, in die admis* 
sion of her members, to use a rite most expres- 
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sive in itself, and consecrated by the practice 
of the church in the earliest ages ? The use of 
the surplice is for decency sake ; and there is 
as much reason for the use of a white garment, 
as for a black one. Kneeling is considered at 
the sacrament a more becoming posture than 
that of sitting, and is practised in many dis- 
senting congregations. Those who contend on 
this subject, to be ccmsistent, ought to receive 
the sacrament in a recumbent posture ; for in 
that position it was received by our Lord and 
his apostles. 

^^ If,'' says Bishop Burnet, *^ churches may 
lay aside apoatoUcal practices, in matters that 
are ritual, it is certainly much easier to justify 
their making new rules for such things ; since it 
is a higher attempt to alter what was settled by 
the apostles themselves, than to set up new rules 
in matters which they left untouched. Habits 
and postures are the necessary circumstances of 
all public riieetings; the times of fasting and 
prayer, the days of thanksgiving and commu- 
nions, are all of the same nature, &c. and chiefly 
the prescribing stated forms for the several acts 
of religious worship, and not leaving that to the 
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ttapaeitieB to> humours, ho f^^ini^^lSbn^i^^iictd 

iofbQto>tUe'e^D(]ravagattci^,of tfaos^* wfa6^iurd4b 

4rf&DW|ex dl these' things, I say, jMl' li^«iiri thftfe 

f^OMTiA toIw ^Ven< by 'Ae''a{)dstl^« td^'tJife 

diandie&iilb their tim^ ;^ wh^0>tir« find tfcttlt^ttfe 

tfpofiidcs had their t^e^dfl^iTM las ^i^ fts'l^<6fte^j^M«« 

<;/!iGU(s >* Cor. xi; 1€^;) Whidhi wei^ th^^^p. 

'Jpoted^t^tbe Jmiovating*aiid <;cint&ilti^iiib^lk>ihhk{i^ 

of some factious men. And such a pa^t^^^hfii^ 

pi»\ tajHstleii' sel us of comfAymi^^mi&i^ those 

FtdBngi()di£it*^re< regufaurly setded, 'wh^r^sd^ifer 

(Am ar^rth^ i>«ffind 4keyili0c(tM0'>&fi^i^y^m 

'joihmm:* 'tddthe^ J«#s,i they bebtfttKd^i^^Wi^Kfi- 

rtMlft^itihati WM<ar i^^^ the^n^fte^iS^le^iJto 

itB^U^ish/tty^lihe ]mromtftgfttbn>%9itli^e^ 

ri«i€hjmdB<'tlse^ispii<iti0f '([ihat4ty(|(n^ ^fidftiiii^ 
'>witib«rbicUithe.ii]KMS«les W6r3 «etud(t<Mj<thilt '^i^^ 
>lhe)^4^ei»'/ainoagji<^m^* th<ey<*dofa)^^i4lP^>^ 
yjbiwtio^ bf)(^se'«A>mglated4it€fi$i Atdii^^t^ 
^afaseirteadbodi ^ the ' liberty of ^Ihe > ^ent^d^af^ 
^l&iei»>j(iwn^'inlthat liiatter^ it^4i^asr^nly>K^^§mii^M- 
«^fi]i)3e» faniDnpt^isubiiAWsiob' to ih^irfd^ib«di^1thiLt 
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/^ u^( aq4J^.Us,aee MponijboF mitch atrange^ 
IrffL^qm N(%^ho «rfe undggi ithe>fohBgatilnn8..tP 
/SWf^s #Qd A^bariity witbs all CbrisUate^ ougbt. (to 
|BaiwM4li /A^ unity of iheibady, and the deddnfey 
^f^4tP?^4^.tbat is necedssixj {or peaee^imtihtql 

^., i^t Tlieirefocey Bince there is not anyienfi thiiig 

ithatrChwt has enjoined niorrisaleiiinly land 

jQQO^e frequently thmi love and charity^ union 

.ouvl agreement, among his diacif^; ^8illce we 

ave^also r^qiredto assenible ourselves together, 

tpi^nstitute. ourselves in a body, both.fot^ wor- 

^pping God jointly, and for mmntainii^ of or* 

deir and l^ye apMUO^ the society of Cbristiansy we 

imf^trtot ^quiesqe in such rules as have been 

>li^Deed.on.,by,cpmmQn conaent, and irhioh are 

.I^QCoipq^epded^o m by long use, and that are 

ye9tab^b^ by thofse thatliave lawful autbmty 

tipyer uiSn > »Nor <ma w^ aasign.any bounds to our 

ai^bmission. in this casey tbaa those that the 

gospel, has linuted. We must obey God rather 

ihaa map^ and we n\usl;, in the .first plaoe^ 
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irender to God the thing* thM are GocPs ; and 
then, give to CiBsar the things ihnt are C^esar^s, 
So that, if eithcnr church or state have pow^ to 
make rules and laws in such matters, tfiey mulst 
have this extent given them, that, till they 
break in upon the laws oi God and the Gospel, 
we must be bound to obey them. A mean can* 
not be put here : either they must haveno poSi^er 
at all, or they have a power that must go to every 
thing that is not forbid by any law of God.'' 

The expediency ' of subh an authcHitative ap- 
pointment of those rites, deemed decent tmd 
to edification, wiU appear,, from its tetidency t6 
secure lagreement and order in public wortihi^. 
In an ' estfiblishment, embraoihg, as it miisl^ 
ministei^s ^and ihembers of ^vety variety of dis^ 
position, how otherwise could- that love of inno- 
vation and change be prevented, which has 
proved so destructive to Christian unity ?. In 
this light the matter app^ieured to Calvin. In 
a letter to some who scrupled conformity to the 
rites of the English Churchy and who sought his 
opinion on this pdmt, he ' says, — '" / do highly 
approve that there should be a certain form of 
prayer and ecclesiastical rites^ from which it 
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should not be lawful for the pastors themselves 
to diacede; (1) that provision may be made 
fen; some people^s ignorance and unskilfulness ; 
(2) that the consent of all the <;hurches among 
themselves may the more plainly appear ; (3) 
that order may be .taken against the unsettled 
l^ty of such as delight in innovations.*" 

Buf few remarks are necessary as to the for-- 
jher power claimed by the church, to have 
*' authority in controversies of faith.'* Agree* 
tmat- in the fundamentals of Christian faith, is 
nacessary ito maintain union in the church. 
Kvery- Christian society admits Aia, in the 
dboleeiof Us ministers, and thejidmission afrits 
members ; and by so doing, exercises that au« 
tbkrily, which the Church of iEngland claims 
more formally. TheChurdi of England, how** 
ever, by defining the nature and extent of that 
authority^ restricting it within the limits q£ 
fiod'siword, most effectually guards against the 
abuse of it« In the exercise of this authority, 
she requnres her ministers to subscribe to certain 
soripiural creeds and articles. JDlid she not so 
act and require, it is easy to perceive that the 
same endless diversity of opmion and multipli* 
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cation of parties would prevail in the EalaM M i 
ment, as among those who reject such stattduft 
lot orthodoxy. It ie to the exerciK c^ thiS'M- 
tburity, so much misunderstood and cuideniB^ 
luider Go<l, tlie Church of England owea'liir 
c<»itinuance iu " the faith once delivered to tte 
saints;" while e» many churches, rejecting fixed 
sreedfi and articles of religion, have depai'M 
Irom the faith, and embraced errors the moEt 
^ndamcntal and dangerous. 
I It is likewise objected against the Established 
Church, that by acknowledging the king as the 
bead of the church, she attributes to s mm 
mortal man that prerogative which belongs tmly 
to Christ. It has been said to the churchmafi, 
^" The Church of England cannot be the 
church of Christ, for the king, and not Christ, 
u the head of your church !" The objection 
now to be coDsidered, is founded in a misconcep- 
tion and misrepresentation of the former part of 
the 37th article:—" The king's majesty hath 
the chief power in this realm of England, and 
other his dominions, unto whom the chief go- 
vernment of all estates of this realm, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth 
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Mti«kro f|ir«li)^Jiiae>4iFe attribute 'toi>-tibfeid^ 
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sacraments, the whidi tluBg the injieiotioni/alA^ 
IHttii^itidBbidb by Elisabeth dorqueen;^ niost 
fibialj^^iffil ^at that only prerfogtttiyciJiriilA 
fwoseti to hma/lieta givei^idwliys^tbaB^eil^ 

jjMiiH^id4ltej>«bwldnileatt ^tatelr^aiiH>di^ 
giieil)d>inBiitt0dilaith^lchkrgd b^iGddy ^fhether 
thifrflls jwelAawtK"^ or^ tenfxinl^'ab'd'ivitlfflb 

4J|bMKmq[)0>fififldQe(faA «h Urn 

Ton)iitrii JBuplfiml' 'It )".rf .. ;- >^| •. i.u iM;r. hofi 
Hi«EIb^4fgunctif|a ' Bf Qiieen-Etizabelhy ^cl^rMtt 
%lilis« bbolQ^iUito ddfiBes the > iiature'^#4ipt ^ktefk 
Q^l4^i|rf9v<reif indbdeddft what itf CMually dl)j^l!titt 
lH^lMldkaiBhgfe<]il9adfihip €Xf the^hhrch;^^ I7i^ 
^ificid(/io Uansr the soviereigiilf <aiM} rule c(V^ 
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all manner bf persons bom 'within diese her 
realms, dominions, and countries, o£ what estate, 
either ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they be; 
io asno other foreign fower ahoM or ought to 
hate any stsperiority over' them^^ 

Elizabeth, on coming to the throne, reviyed 
the act of the ^th of Henry the Eighth, which 
declared, ^^ The king, his heirs and successors, 
shall be taken and reputed the on^ supreme 
head in earth of the Chuitsh df Enj^land."" 
The words ^^ in earthy'^ as well as the ex- 
planation contained in the injunction of lEh- 
zabeth, were intended to pretent the objection, 
which, on this point, is urged against the 
Church of England. Bishop Jewel informs us, 
that Queen Elizabeth refused tile title of head 
of the church, as one improper to be given to 
any mortal. In consequence of this, that title 
was dropt, and the words " chief power," and 
" chief government,'' were introduced in its 
stead, as being less liable to be misunderstood, 
and as more clearly expressing what the disused 
title was intended to convey. 

The design of the reformers in framing the 
article in question, and which clearly appears 
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in the article itself, will explain its meaning. 
It was to annihilate the jurisdiction which the 
pope claimed to exerdse in this kingdom. For 
centuries before and up to the time of the Re- 
formation, the popes of Rome claimed and exer- 
cised auth(Nrity in all matters ecclesiastical in 
these reahns. Appeals were made to them — 
they granted exemptions from the civil au- 
thority of the state — ^bishops were bound to 
them by oaths of fealty inconsistent with that 
obedience which, as subjects, they owed to 
their lawful sovereigns. At length, the popes 
of Rome stretched their authority so far, 
as to d^K)se princes, to dispose of their do- 
minions and exonerate subjects from obedi- 
ence to their civil governors. It was to annihi- 
late this foreign jurisdiction, and restore to our 
princes their lawful authority over all estates 
and persons, both ecclesiastical and civil, which 
had been wrested from them, that this article 
was framed. 

"The plain meaning of the article,'' says 
Bishop Burnett, in an " Occasional Paper," is 
this, " that no estate or sort of men is exempted 
from the supreme civil power among us ; that 
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the civil sword, or to enforce by extemal^'tlbdli- 
pokkb '4h* • Mm«^^<^ ^oF taM^'i' '^d'ihA no 
forei^ ^wii, ^ 'ptirtittilkd'^ iMt cP Rtitd^} lii&s 
anyS'iiiaaWifer bf >5iri^itt5tMa( bVfelf' "afify trf'^hb 
king's teuli^dtsi" ■■'" ''M ' ^i" i"'* •• "'■=»• ^' ' 
i • The diuil^ < ail^eft ' ihk authbritjr' ' ^ l&bly 
Seriptuiee' 't43H^ UhiJg 'power, whicH she attribUt^ 
to kings: ^•we "^vifr^ibt tdotir ptitic^^ th^'iig- 
iiisterittg- either of GkKi's* irord, or of thfe^ satdrtt- 
meditft^-^^ tha^imty''prerogatieef u^hich ioi^ sise 
tofut^e been gi'b^ akvays to all gcldly priHees by 
GodhmA^fi^ &c. It is* a favourite and widely 
spread opiniovi,' in the present day, that l^ligibn 
is altogether an affair ' without the province bf 
rulers, and 'that '^y authoritative interference 
^«n their part, • i& . an lisrtirpatibii' of authority 
which beloilgs only to? God. This o^nion finds 
no Sanction in th^ W6rd ttf God.' It has already 
been shown^ thdt those kings of the Old Testa- 
ment most eminent fot piefty, arid most approvied 
by God, intermeddled most, and authoritatively, 
in matters of religion. Such authority as^ that 
exercised in religious matters by kings and 
governors in the Jewish church, was never for- 
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on Aiff <*fB?<^Qr4^4; at a kte pedcd of itbe(bbfor]r 

Jjfld^'^jWi^ ^/* aw^Btpai£4rtotthi«uwwpf/lte 
civil and ecclesiastical powers inithj^irvpTM^fil, 

WW^'^e^flfti?^ supreme gpverno^ «b, innr^ted 
VJfcljte^v.tJ^cabees i. 14.) Having, ri^jotft 
gifnp^^ ^, ,^}ieir prince, l;liey invested himr$rijh 
.WPK^W'Wtlwrity not only . to set. m»i <Mwr 
rt^eif,(M^i^try, works, and weapons, butordWtt- 
|j4 Jl^twtv4tv V^^"^ ^^* ^ lawful for ibevp^pjb 
fTifipi^fte! to break any of his comn^andxnienit^T^ 
^^fif^s^y ibis words— or to call a,n a«ipembly. pn 
it)i^.j(?pw^y ;without him.*" ; r... .,;,. ^i 

niSwh)^ ipterfeirence of the rulersof atstatis 
j;|,^^^gjou^ matters was approved and <incilftl- 
J^f^|ftd,,by,^)J:. Q^en the opponent of ejuscpp^ 
^f^,th^,q()ap(ipioi^of independency. Frea^bing 
\^iie )^f(tb^,Jiong Parliament," he thuSi ad- 
l4^^«^ them; ** Some think," says he, "if you 
i^iret]i^^ll settled, you ought not, aa rtUens ef 
fj^natio^ lio put forth your power for the io- 
{tftirest;j)f Christ. The good Lord keep your 
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hearts from that apprehension i" Again hie 
says, ^^ If it once comes to. this, that you shall 
say you have nothing to do with religion, as 
rulers of the nation, Gkxl will quickly manifest 
that He hath nothing to do with you as rulers 
of the nation.'' 

If, in the opinion of Owen, the learned non- 
conformist, the exercise of power in matters of 
religion was not only lawful but a duty, in those 
who had usurped the royal authority ; shall the 
exercise of such a power in our lawful princes, 
as that set forth in the article in question, be 
considered an anti-christian usurpation ? 

It is somewhat singular, that previous to the 
statute 19 Geo. III., dissenting ministers, on 
applying for licence to preach, did before the 
magistrates, subscribe on oath to the article in 
question. " Is it not manifest," observes one, 
" that they also did hereby acknowledge King 
George for their head, unto whom the ' chief 
government of all estates, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, in all causes doth appertain? and is it 
to be supposed that they would bave yielded to 
such a subscription, if they had suspected it to 
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beiaviitWal denial df the supremacy of Christ 
ovter hisehurch ? 'Ht>>¥ groundless then is their 
objection P' 

It is not true, as has been stated, that the 
8(n*reign of these realms can alter, or make or 
unmake, the Church of England at his pleasure. 
No alteration can be legally made in the church 
without the consent of convocation and the le- 
gislature, representing the great body of the 
nation. It is therefore not only untrue, but 
uncandid, to represent the king as the head of 
the church, as possessing an authority to rule 
and model the Established Church at his plea- 
sure. 

The following judicious observationsof Bishop 
Bf!irnett on the power of the princes in matters 
reli^ous, appear to deserve the serious con- 
sideration of those who object to the Church of 
England on this ground. 

•** Where a thing is positively commanded or 
forbidden by Gt>d, the magistrate has no other 
authority but that of executing the laws of God, 
of adding his sanctions to them, and of using 
his utmost industry to procure obedience to 
them. He cannot alter any part of the doc- 



Liine, and make it to be either truer ur faher 
tban it is in il»df ; nor can he either take away 
i>r alter the tiacrauients, or break any of those 
rules that are given in t3ie New Testam^:!! 
about them ; because in all these the authority 
of God is express, and is certainly su))ericHr lo 
liis. The only question tltat can he made id 
concerning indifferent things; for instance, in 
the canons or other rules of the church, how far 
ihey are in the mogiatratee' power^ and in what 
cases the body of Christians, and of tlie pastors 
of the church, may maintain their union among 
themselves, and act in oppositiuu to his lans. 
It EccuQs very dear in all matters that are io- 
difierent and are detiirmiued hy no.l^w-of jQ^ 
the magistrates' authority m|i»t take plane^.-ao^l 
is to be obeyed. The thuruh hath ito autho- 
rity that she can maintain in opposition to tire- 
magistrate, but in the;execuiing. the latrs «f 
God and the rules of theGo^tel; in all odier 
things, as she acts under:^^^ protection, so it is 
by his permission. But here a great ^stiuction 
is to l>e made between two cases, that may Imp- 
pen 1 the one is when the magistrate acts liko 
one that intends to preserve religion, but conu 



nnit;&e otter it^^itiMii'to aHirr^lM^iiiMMif 
kitabdil to dedMjr rdigkl^ «id>46 ^^^^ftvittf^tiStf 
dbtaMSt tlK)se duil^{mifetit iCP t» tkis^tafitim 
ottie €V«ffy iUiig that is iiot>«fllA^(^iMilf'iHi§ 
be dUoe'in compUaace #idi Mt^^igM^fy^pii^ 
to ^e him umblMigey ts/t^to-piimAiVTam ^ 
inthAmm his pfotection, and t6\bfli6bD^f jBdK^ 
of a mirstiig father, a pett&cnt&t of ^he'<ftlirdiJ 
But Oft <he other hand, when lie ^feolai^ at4t 
is titibk^ that it is his design lb destMy tl^ 
£ttth, less regaid is to be had Ui hint^aclifahk 
The people may adhere to dicar pastors, -and H^ 
every method that may fortify theiti in tK^fl*^ 
ligion, even in opposition to his iiivasidn. UpW 
Ifhe whole matter, the power bf the^ Idng'lii ^ 
dedastieal ihatten anlon^ us, iaf etprdsised i^ 
this artide, (87di,) undei^ those resi^-v^^anVI 
with that moderation, that n6 jiM Bci^lb)M, 
lie a^aiilst it ; and it' is that which all tbd kii^' 
even of the Roman coinmutiion^ do assttme^and 
in fitoie |daoes with ai mtich indre tmlimi^ed' 
authority. The methods of managing it may 
differ a little; yet the power is the same, aiid 
is built upon the same foondaticm. And though 
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the term head is left out by the article,, y^t 
even that is founded on an, expression of ^S^ 
muePs to Saul. (1 Sam. xv. 17.) It is a ^ure^ 
and all figures may be used either more Ipos^ly^ 
or more strictly. In the sitrictest sense^ as the 
head communicates rital influeni;es to the whole 
body, Christ is the only head of his church : he 
only ought in all things to be obeyed, submitted 
to, and depended on; and from Jbim aU th^ 
functions and offices of -the church derive tbeip: 
usefulness and virtue. But as head moLj ii^^a 
figure stand for the fountain of order ^nd gor. 
vemmentj of protection and condfictj the king 
Ar queen may be called the head of the church.'' 
If it be still said^ as it has often been said, 
that such power in religious matters has been 
unduly exercised and abused, we reply, that the 
abuse of this power is no just argument against 
the right to it. It would be no difficult matter 
to show that the exercise of this power, to which, 
as already stated, Owen exhorted " the Long 
Parliament," was in their hands as absolute and 
marked with as great abuse and intolerance, as 
ever it is pretended to have been in the hands 
of our rightful princes. To produce particulars 
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of such an abuse of this power in either case, 
appears to the writer both unfair and uncandid, 
especially at a time when, as was not the case 
then, the just limits of this authority are clearly 
understood and carefully guarded. Instead of 
objecting to that power which the church attri- 
butes to kings, it rather behoves Christians to 
pray for kings, that they may exercise this au- 
thority beneficially to the interest of religion; 
that as prophecy declares, our kings may be- 
come " nursing fathers,'' and our queens " nurs- 
ing mothers " to the church. 
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CHAPTER V! ^^^' ' 
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The evils of Separation, an ai^vmeht for 
Christian union. 

In the preceding chapters, the writer nas sikated, 
and he hopes with candour, the result of his in- 
quiries and convictions respecting the religious 
establishment of this nation. He has examined 
the various and more popular objections urge« 
against it, and finds that thev are untenable, 
and do 'not justify separation from its com- 
munion. The conclusion to which his inquiries 
have conducted him, is, that the Church of 
^England, being pure in doctrine, scriptural in 
worship, beneficial in influence, and established 
by that authority, submission to wnich is a 
Christian duty, is entitled to the confidence, 
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the attachment, and the conformity of all to 
whom Christian unity is dear, and who attach 
more importance to what is fundamental than 
to what is merely circumstantial in religion. 

In this conclusion, the writer has been 
strengthened, by a view of the defects and evils 
which connect with, and which appear to him to 
be inherent in, the various organized systems of 
dissent. The tendency and effects of any sys- 
tem or principle, furnish a criterion by whkh a 
correct estimate may be formed of its character 
and worth. It is true, that the best system, 
the administration pf which devolves on impeih 
tept.man, is liable to abuses , and corruptions. 

ihey furnish no just argument a^rainst it This 
appears to be the case as it concQmd the Church 
of Endi^nd. On the other hand. iJt appearfi^p 

the.writer that serious defects— anaJLe would use 

<^9nrri(;«p -.. Ji »'i «.» «i>i''nf">ii<)'"»^ '*iiT aoinunf 

ihe mildest term — are inherent in 'the system of 

To (rnnTT) ,nj i :Ti ^- .unp Loi >unfrr»o ovj^n 

dissent ; and that the working: of the system is 

nr Tiriitr(jr:-u , ,, ij>.i,i ir •niMfj^ai'^il ,rTa£ronLl 

iinfELvqurable to that .unity of the church for 
which, the Redeemer prayed, and the promotion 

o'XT'^f.vii/KJ » )iir ... »i fuHij :'i //tub niittaiicC^ 
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and m^ntenlmce of which is every Cbristian^s 

duty. 

An esteemed writer, whose catholic spirit 
ought to shield him against the imputation of 
bigotry, remarks, — " Dissent, under its best 
form and most allowable circumstances, is to be 
deprecated as the infringement of unity. Chris- 
tian love may tolerate it, but Christian love 
cannot approve it.^ ^^ I ain most willing to 
admit that dissent has not been unattended with 
advantages. It has been one means of pre- 
serving a holy seed among us; and we are 
greatly indebted to it for the maintenance of 
our civil and religious liberties : but then it 
should be equally admitted — and truth, I think, 
. demands the admission — that these are not ad- 
vantages necessarily flowing from dissent, but 
rather expressions of divine mercy and love ; 
the gracious providence of God overruling it 
for good. The evil of disunion is necessary 
and certain : it is felt as a practical evil in most 
of our parishes throughout the land. It sepa- 
rates man from man, and Christian from Chris- 
tian ; it prevents concert ; paralyzes charitable 
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effort, by distracting both our designs and per- 
formances ; wastes our means, whether personal, 
pecuniary, or religious, and reduces the order 
and moral agency of our admirable parochial 
system to confusion and ine£Sciency, Could all 
the decidedly religious in a parish combine with 
the minister in religious and charitable efforts 
in resisting abounding iniquity, and encouraging 
piety and order, both in public and private, 
this ^ communion of saints,^ would, under Grod, 
exhibit so real and vital an excellence in Chris- 
tianity, that the blessed result could not but be 
a general conviction of its excellence.^ 

Among the principal defects which appear 
inherent in the system of government in dissent- 
ing societies, may be mentioned the following : — 
The degree of irresponsible power exercised by 
the people, for which no scriptural warrant can 
be produced, and which is often destructive of 
the peace and harmony of congregations ; the 
want of ministerial authority in their pastors, 
who are reduced to a state of dependence un- 
becoming the dignity of the ministerial office ; 
its tendency to multiply and perpetuate divi- 
sions, alike destructive of Christian charity and 
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unity. In attempting a jiiittficaticm of theae 
statements, the writer feds diat he treads on 
delicate ground ; he will, however, attempt the 
task with honesty and candour. 

1. Dissent, in its various organised fcnrms 
among us, invests the people with that degree 
of irresponsible power, for which no warrant 
can be alleged from sacred Scripture, and which 
is destructive of the peace and harmony of con- 
gregations. The mode of government which 
obtains in most dissenting congregations, is what 
may be called a spiritual democreusy.* A sys- 
tem of government, which gives to the peoplcj or 
the majority, a right to decide every matter 
which relates to the interests of the society or 
congregation of which they are members, and 
which declares each congregation independent 
of all others, appears to the writer to have na 

* The writer uses the term democracy^ in describing the 
government of dissenting congregations^ iu an ecclesiat- 
ticaly and not in a political sense. He deems it necessary 
to state this, as by using this term on another occasion 
in a ^milar connexion, he was most strangely misunder- 
stood, as imputing to dissenters, politically, democratic 
principles. 
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fomidation ill lilie^' Scriptui^ but at variance 
irith theiBeripturdi rq)re6entation8 of the church 
oiCbritt^'tM a bodff. The apostolic churches, 
though various and in iHfl^rent places, are re^ 
presented, and actually considered themselves, 
not as independent of each other, but as many 
members of •* one body.'^ There was an ex- 
trinsic and superior ecclesiastical authority, to 
which they owed and rendered submission ; and 
this was the means of maintaining among them 
that general consent, and order, and harmony, 
for which the church of Christ in apostolic days 
appears so remarkable. In vain do we search 
the New Testament for an instance of one 
church claiming to be independent of the rest 
of the churches ; or of one church maintaining 
separation from that authority or order which 
governed the churches. In vain do we search 
the New Testament for precedents, of a church 
asserting or exercising the power of electing its 
own officers. A single instance cannot be al- 
leged from the New Testament, of a church 
electing its own pastor. The ordination and 
apppintment of the pastors and officers of the 
apostolic churches, was the act of those on whom 

L 
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derolved the care of the churches, and whose 
authority being respected by them, was the 
means of preserving the churches of Ohrint as a 
united body; a well-organized society, walkmg 
in gospel order, and enjoying peace and pros- 
perity^ 

As the system of government which -prevails 
in the congregations of dissent, has no sanction 
from the practice of the apostolic churches, so 
does it appear to contain initself the elements df 
disunion and weakness. It would not be difficult 
to prove, that of all modes of government, that 
of a republic or a democracy is attended willi 
most evils. Paley, in noticing such a mode of 
government, says, " The evils are--dissensions, 
tumults, factions; the attempts of powerful 
citizens to possess themselves of the empire; 
the confudon, rage, and clamour, which are the 
inevitable consequences of assembling multi- 
tudes, and of propounding questions of i^tate to 
the discussion of the people ; the delay and the 
exposure of public counsels and designs ; and 
the imbecility of measures, retarded by the ne- 
cessity of obtaining the consent of menibers.'* 
What Paley here says of a political^ may be 
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t^irmed of an ecclesictatieal repiAlic. Thsit 
there are many diissenting coBgregations wl^o 
exhibit the peace and harmony ^ich become 
the gospd of Christ, must be ascribed rather to 
the piety, the wisdom, and firmness of those 
who manage their affairs, than to their peculiar 
dystem of churdb polity, which has no natural 
tendency to secure this state of things. On the 
contrary, the system which rejects all extraneous 
authority, which declares each congiiegation in- 
-dependent of all others, and which gives the 
sole power to a majority of die people, or mem- 
bers of the congregation, to choose its own pastor 
and officers, and to order, at their pleasure, all 
its religious concerns, encourages dissensions 
and factions, of which very many congregations 
.of ilissait exhiUt melancholy proof. In such a 
society, so framed, where, as it regards power, 
all ate equals the occasions which call for the 
eixercise of that power, are often the occasions or 
seasons of disunion and strife. Thus, the chcHce 
of a pastor, liie admission or expulsion of a mem- 
ber, or the adoption of any measures deemed ne- 
cessary for the regulation of the c(»icems of the 
society, are the seasons most replete with danger. 

l2 
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The lust of power, the dictation of wealth, or 
the conceit of ignorance and pride ; the detei^ 
mination of a few individuals to have their own 
way, rend the society in pieces, and cause 
the separation of those from each other who 
ought to be of one heart and of one mind. The 
writer expects to be reminded that the evils }^ 
has noticed, are accidental to the system of 
church government on which he has animad- 
verted. His conviction, however, is, that they 
are inherent in the system ; that, as human na- 
ture is constituted, they are the natural efiects 
of the operation of the system. The discrepancy 
of such a system and its effects, with what is 
recorded respecting the apostolic churches in 
the New Testament, supplies the writer with 
one of the strongest proofs that it is anti-scrip- 
tural, both in its character and tendency. 

2. The want of scriptural authority in the 
pastors of dissenting congregations, and the fact 
of their being reduced to a state of dependence 
inconsistent with the dignity of the ministerial 
office, appear to be evils or defects which adhere 
to the system of dissent. The system has been 
considered defective, as having no tendency to 
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secure the union of Christians among them- 
selves : it will appear also equally defective in 
reference to that union which ought to subsist 
between the pastor and his (lock. Its natural 
tendency is to exalt the power and consequence 
of the people, and to depress the power and re- 
spectability of the ministry. Such a state of 
things presents an anomaly unknown in the 
New Testament, and may, wherever it exists, 
be pronounced anti-scriptural, and destructive 
of that subordination and union which charac- 
terize the " body of Christ." 

The ministers of the gospel, though forbidden 
to act the part of tyrants over the Lord's heri- 
tage, are not without spiritual and ministerial 
authority. They are " the ministers of Christ, 
iknd stewards of the mysteries of God," (1 Cor. 
iv. 1,) they are " ambassadors for Christ," (2 
Cor. V. 18,) they are charged to "rwfe" their 
people, " to reprove^ to rebuke^ with all autha- 
rUy;*^ (Titus ii. 16 ;) the people on their part 
are enjoined " to obey them that have the rule 
over them, and submit themselves. (Heb. xiii. 
13.) It is fair then to infer, that that system 
of church government which does not secure 
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this scriptural: outhooty of the minister, and 
this obedience ta bis ll^gitiniate authority,^ on 
the part^ of ha- pec^le, is not that mode of 
church government which obtained in the apos- 
tolic churches. Do any of the organized sys- 
tems of dissent secure the scriptural authority 
of its ministers, or protect ihem^ in the due ex- 
ercise of it? In: whose hands are the* reina of 
government in most dissenting cnagregalions ? 
Not in the hands of die pastoi^ but in thehands 
of the laity« A. committeeN-^the deacons— <nr a 
few influential individuals, rule tiie whole so- 
cie^, and the pastoc among the resti ^ What,"" 
ashs a respectable dissenting minister in a late 
publication, ^^ what isi the deacon of some of 
our dissenting' communities P' the patrcfn. of the 
livmg^-^the:hible of the minister— and the wolf 
of tfiefloek: an indiividual^ who, thrusting'hlm- 
self into the seat of government,- attempts* to 
/ord! it over 6od''s heritage by dictating alike 
to tdie pastor and: tibe members^ Again, the 
same author remark^ ^^inmany of our churches 
the p»stor isdepressedi far below hiis level;. He 
has no official, distinction or authoriiry' — ^his opi- 
nron^ is received with no deference^ his person 
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is treated, witb no reapect^^ &c. Such a state 
o£ ihingSf so completely at variance with the 
requirementi9i of the New Testament^ is both 
depressing! to the mind and degrading to the 
office of the. minister of religion, who feels him- 
self brought into a state of bondage to those 
whom he ift appointed, to rule. To exercise 
with fidelity hi& miniBterial authoidty in ruling 
the flock,, in reproving, and rebuking ^^ with all 
authority,^ as he is enjoined by the word of 
God, would in many instances produce that 
alienation and disaffection among his people, 
which would occasion) strife, and. endna the se^ 
paration of the pastor and the flock* 

This unnatural and unscriptural dependence 
of the minister on his: people, is increased by 
his dependence on their voluntary contrdbutions 
for. the support of himself and family. ^^ God^ 
hath ordained that they w^ich preach thegofr* 
peL should live of the gospel.^^ Where a mu 
nister has to look to> the voluntary contribu- 
tions of his people, it must in most instances 
bring him into a state of subjection to the do- 
mination of those^. on whose feelings towards 
him the measure of hiB. support depends. The 
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power and influence of the subscriber lis felt by 
the society and the minister, to be according to 
the amount of his contribution. The wealthy 
subscriber has thus in most instances the means 
in bis own hand, of coercing both the society 
and the minister: if the latter be too indepen- 
dent to submit to the dictation which money 
commands, he often feels the efiect of it in the 
loss of that pecuniary support necessary to his 
existence, and therefore indispensable to the ex- 
ercise of his spiritual functions. 

We turn from such a state of things to con- 
template the reverse of this, exhibited in the^ 
records of the apostolic churches. There, as 
the primitive Christians claimed not the right 
of choosing their own ministers, they claimed 
not the right of dismissing them: ministerial 
authority was respected and submitted to as the 
ordinance of God. Opposition to those who 
had the rule over them, and who watched for 
their souls, and a spirit of faction, interrupting 
the harmony of Christian societies, were re- 
garded as sins, which were to be checked and 
put down by the authority and discipline of the 
church.. The relation subsisting between the 
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pastor and his flock was of too sacred a cha* 
racter to be disturbed by the caprice of indi- 
viduals. If the ministers of the gospel, from 
the peculiar circumstances of the Christian in- 
terest at that time, depended on the voluntary 
supplies of the faithful for their temporal sup- 
port, it was dealt out to them, not grudgingly, 
but with a liberality which at one and the same 
time expressed the gratitude and justice of their 
peoplev who as they had reaped spiritual bene- 
fits of their ministers, felt that their ministers 
had a right to reap their carnal things. We 
search in vain for any traces of that power on 
the part of the people who composed the first 
Christian churches, which is now unhappily ex- 
ercised to oppress and degrade the Christian 
ministry, and to break up the peace and har- 
mony of Christian societies. 

The Church of England appears to the 
writer to be the only portion of the visible 
church of God, in this nation, which exhibits a 
state of things similar to that which has been 
noticed in the apostolic churches. Her minis- 
ters possess scriptural and ministerial authority 
-r-can pursue those plans of usefulness which 

l5 
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are la^v^t, unchecked by the control or* <fi0^ 
tation of any o£ tiieir people — they can make 
full proof of their ministry by repvoving and 
rebuking as occasion: may require^, mth^ ail 
authority^— the provislon^ secured for their tern- 
poral supports frees liiem ftom a di^ading' de- 
pendenceontheio people, as dso, ftomtboseliemp^ 
tations to syoophanigr and nnfe&hfiilness, which 
connect with the opporiiter s^^teoLr the union 
between them and dieir people i8> ot a nature 
which fiiction has not lh« power to di»tui?b^ aoJ 
is best adapted'tosecuve' the unity of die spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

3^. The effect of the system, of dissent, is to 
multiply and perpetuate diviaibns^> alike de- 
structive of Christian charity andi unity. It has 
been remarked, and there isr. much truth in die 
remark, that ^^ sectarianism' contamsin itself the 
seeds of schism in infinite series.^ The reason 
which is assigned in justiflcadon of dissent from 
the Established Church, will/ equally require, 
and justify separation f rom ev^y othev religroua 
community. ** A common Chv^stian,^ remarks 
one writer, ^^ i& informed that sueh and' such 
particulars in the churcb of whidi he is- a mem- 
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ber, have no scriptiual precept or precedent^, 
and that^ therefore, it is sinful to. comply with/ 
it ; he. consequently deserts his churchy and 
joins with one which he thinks more correct,, 
till a similar defect is pointed out also in this,, 
which, he must again, leave in the pursuit of 
another still less exceptionable ; and thus, he is 
driven about from church to church,, in the ex- 
pectation of finding what nowhere exists ; and; 
he at length sits down, in despondency, not 
being able to discover upont earth the imaginary 
perfection: he had been taught to expect." 

The distinguishing principle urged in justifi- 
cation of dissent, that eveoy individual possesses 
the right of judging and of acting for himself 
in matters of religion, and that no circumstances 
bind lum to submit even to things indifferent in 
religion, the authority for which is not to be 
found in the New Testament, if fully carried 
out, would render the existence of a church, as 
a visible subordinated society, nearly^ if not 
altogether, an impossible t^ing. The effects of 
such a principle was most manifest on the over-* 
throw of the Established Church with the mo*- 
narchy. M<H?e heresies and sects started up in 



England within the four years from that event, 
than had been known in the church of Grod for 
many centuries before I The same principle 
which produces separation from the Established 
Church, produces and perpetuates endless divi- 
sions and separations among dissenters them-* 
selves. There is no acknowledged authority, 
human or divine — no common principle of unity 
to cement as one body, those who have quitted 
the Established Church. Differing from each 
other in non-essentials, the peculiarities which 
belong to each sect, keep them wide apart from 
each other, and not unfrequently engender feel- 
ings of hostility towards each other. Such a 
state of things is destructive of Christian charity 
and unity ; it divides into small and rival bo- 
dies, in places of small population, those who 
ought to be united under one pastor, to enjoy 
" the communion of saints ;" it furnishes matter 
of triumph to infidelity ; it grieves the Spirit of 
God. It was such a state of things which led 
the devout Baxter to say, " I once thought that 
all that talk about schisms and sects, did but 
vent their malice against the best Christians 
under these names. But since then I have seen 
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what love-killing principles have done. I have 
long stood by while chutches have been divided 
and subdivided, one congregation of the division 
labouring to make the other contemptible and 
odious, and this is called preaching the truth 
and the purer worship of God r 

The writer has felt no pleasure in the review 
he has taken of what have long struck his mind 
as defects and evils in the system of dissent. 
While making the statement he has, he has not 
lost sight of the divine precept, " Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbour;" 
he has given his testimony not with hostile feel- 
ing, but in a spirit of Christian affection towards 
them from whom he differs ; and he can un- 
hesitatingly appeal to many respectable dissenters 
for the truth of the representation he has. 
made. 

The remedy of those divisions which have 
for so long a time rent the visible church of 
Christ into so many sects and parties, is, in 
the tmion of Christians, not in a mere spiri- 
tual union, such as one Christian may feel to- 
wards another Christian from whom he is se- 
parate as to actual communion, but a real and 
ninble union. When the Savioiur prayed that. 



all his people might be one, he intended not 
merely a oneness of spirit, but a visible union, 
and communion which should exhibit them as 
one body, and sa demonstrate to the world 
ikie divinity and excelleney of his religion^ If 
every Christian endeavoured, as it is his sacred 
duty, to bring about such' a union as this, it 
would, under God, be* one effectual means of 
hast-ening onward' the glories of t^ose better 
times to the church, when again, the multitudes 
of believers shall be of one heart and of one 
mind. It would tend greatly to this,^ that 
Christians should regp^rd, not the imaginary 
standards which now separate them, but the 
fundamentals of Christianity as the basis or 
standard of that union after which they are 
to endeavour ; and that they should cheidsh a 
deep conviction, that those minor points about 
which they differ, do not justify their refusing 
visible and cordial commnnioft with each other. 
A surrender of their own prejudices, a com- 
pliance witii some things in themselves indif- 
ferent, for the sake of preserving Christian, 
unity, as it can bring no guilt upon ihe con- 
science, must be a sacrifice well pleasing unto 
God; and will go far towards healing those 
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sehisms in the church, whick all who love the 
Saviour must deeply deplore. 

It appears to the writer,, that of all the 
religious communions which, exiist among us^ 
at the present day, the Church of England has 
the strongest claims^ in urge as a rall3ang point, 
or a Goitre of union, for all who^ seek the unity 
of the church of Christ She is the body 
from whiich ail the rest have separated ; she is 
established by that auliiority,^ submission to 
which, in all things not smful,. ia a ChristiEn* 
duty^ the dbctrines of the gospel are the doCi- 
trines propounded iiL her articles, and creedsi;. 
her formularies, of devotion are scriptural^ 
evangelical) in tonej and breathe a richness of 
piety, and a sublimity of devotion, which are 
unequalled' by any other human compositioui; 
her rites and ceremonies are ancient, few,, and 
free from superstition ; her ritual was framed 
by those^ holy mar^rs^ who, under God, were 
the chief instrumait& of rescuing us fromi Fo* 
pery, who loved her conuuunion, and who 
sealed their attachment to her with their blood; 
she enjoins nodiing as a. test of communion 
which is sinfiil; her spirit is catholic; her mi- 
iRsters are equal' toi feed the peqplewitkknow* 
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ledge and wisdom; she enjoys evident matks 
of the favour of God in an abundant blessing 
on her ministrations, and in an astonishing 
revival of religion in her communion; she is 
honoured of God as a most efficient instrument 
in diffusing the light and blessings of the gospel 
among unenlightened nations ; and though last 
named, it is not the least of her claims, she 
makes the best provision for the securing of 
true religion in our own land ; for transmitting 
the pure word and worship of God to genera- 
tions yet unborn. As a late excellent clergy- 
man observes, " Her ministers may die, or men 
of corrupt minds may arise among us, desirous 
of introducing ^ another gospel i** but our prin- 
ciples are fixed: the Articles, Homilies, and 
Liturgy, form an impenetrable barrier against 
error, and while these remain, we cannot be 
involved in darkness : we shall possess * the 
form of soupd words,' and a spiritual service.*" 
What section of the visible church is there 
which has equal claims to prefer on the grati- 
tude, the attachment, and conformity of those 
who desire the unity of the church ? 
- The visible union of Christians, which is 
BOW pleaded for, is inculcated with a frequency: 
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in the New Testament, which marks it most 
strongly as a Christian duty. (Phil. ii. 1 — 3 ; 
Eph. iv. 3, 4 ; 1 Cor. i. 10 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; 
Rom. xiv. 19; Rom. xv. 5.) Among the 
blessed effects and advantages of this union, 
the following will supply so many arguments to 
enforce it. 

1. It will continue and strengthen the Chris- 
tian cause among us. The divisions of Chris- 
tians weaken and endanger the Christian cause. 
God has maintained and prospered his cause, in 
spite of the opposition of infidelity, and other 
anti-christian attempts to weaken and crush it;, 
but he has no where pledged himself to do 
this in spite of the divisions of professed Chris- 
tians. When Christians organize strifes and 
separations, and, as it is expressed, ^^ bite and 
devour one another," the Spirit of God, who is 
a spirit of love, of peace, and holiness, retires 
from among them; religion declines; flourish- 
ing churches decay ; and even the things which 
remain, are ready to die. The history, both of 
ancient and modern churches, exhibit monitory 
proofs of the truth of these remarks. What 
ravages has a spirit of division and separation 
made in the church of God ! — ^it has engendered- 
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a spirit of hostility among the different sects of 
Christians, who resemble more, opposing armies, 
under different banners, than members of the 
same family^ and subjects of the sanie Prince ! 
Union is strength. Only let Christians awake 
to a sense of the importance of this long-neg- 
lected duty of uniting, as one body, and they 
will no longer be weak, but strong and invin- 
cible in the face of all that combine against the 
common cause of Christianity: the church of 
God will then, in the beautiful words of sacred 
writ, be ^' clear as the sun, fair as the moon, 
and terriblle as an army with bannersw*" 

2. It will demonstrate to an ungodly world 
the divinity and excellency of the Christian 
religion. Pagans, who* hated the Christian 
cause, on beholding the unanimity and. love 
which, prevailed among the early Christians, 
were constrained to admil^ that the religion 
which, produced such efiects,, must be excellent. 
" See," said they, " how these Christians love 
one another!" Such would not be the feeling 
and conviction of a pagan or infidel observer 
of the church of God now. He would see 
those who are the professed subjects- of one 
Losdi— whu are redeemed by one Saviour — who 
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appeied to one and the same Bible for their 
creed — who cherish one and the same hope — 
not only separate from^ but manifesting bitter 
and hostile feelings towards each other : thi&> 
state of things supplies the infidel,, not with 
evidence of the exceUency of Christianity,, but 
with reason for its rejection. " Agree," he 
says, '^^ first among yourselves, before you ex- 
pect others to admit the excellence, or to em- 
brace your religion.^ The divisions and nume- 
rous sects which prevail among Protestants^^ 
furnish Papists with an. argument against Pro- 
testantism, and in favour of their own corrupt 
church. Would Christians recommend the 
religion of the Saviovn: to others, there is no* 
more effectual means of doing this, than, by 
cultivating a spirit of love, and cementing a 
visible union among themselves ; and this ought 
to be an object deaser to them, than the main- 
tenance of those scruples about the mere cir- 
cumstantiBls of religion which now alienate 
them in heart, and separate them in communion^ 
from each other. 

3. This will concentrate the energies, and 
iBonease the resources of Christians for the 
dpi«ad;of true religion both at home and abroad 
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Those energies and means, which are now ex- 
pended in the maintenance of separation, and 
of the peculiarities of a sect devoted to the 
common cause, would accelerate the triumphs 
of Christianity throughout the world. Dis- 
union, it has already been observed, ^^ prevents 
concert, paralyzes charitable effort by distracting 
both our designs and performances, wastes our 
means, whether personal, pecuniary, or reli- 
gious.^ Many are the instances which might 
be adduced in proof of this. In places with a 
small population the effects of this are most 
painfully felt. The affections of the people are 
alienated from their appointed pastor, and 
where they ought to be united in worship, the 
peculiarities of a sect have kept them asunder ; 
thus Christian communion is prevented, and 
jealousies engendered, alike fatal to Christian 
charity and Christian effort for the advance- 
ment of true religion in the town, the parish, 
or the neighbourhood.* The energies em- 

• The writer feels great pleasure in stating that some 
dissenting ministers, who had opened small places of 
worship in some country villages, on finding the people 
supplied with an efficient ministry in the- church, have 
felt it their duty to withdraw from tboseipl^pfss,' rather 
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ployed, and the treasures expended in the erec- 
tion of places of worship, and in supporting 
the peculiarities of dissent, to a considerable 
extent, appear to be a waste of those means 
which might be applied successfully to aid the 
spread of the gospel throughout the world. 
Let but Christians unite as one body, and ike 
means which are now wasted, will enable thorn 
to send the blessings of the gospel to the miL 
lions who are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
This may appear like an appeal to the selfisli- 
ness and avarice of some — ^it is rather an 
appeal to Christian principle : ought those 
means to be expended in support of the pecu- 
liarities of disunion, which should be conse- 
crated to the extension of his kingdom and 
glory in the world, who loved us, and gave his 
life a ransom for us ? Ought not the pecuniary 
means which have been sacrificed for the main- 
tenance of separation among Christians, to have 
been devoted to the accomplishment of the 
Saviour s command, to " go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature .^'' 
Ought not that union to be endeavoured, by 

than cause divisions which would discourage the settled 
pastor in his labours. 0/ sicomnesl 
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Christians, wMch would then enable them to 
concentrate their efiSurts, and which would in- 
crease their resources, to aid and extend the 
triumphs of true reUgion both at home and 
abroad ? This will be one great means of rea- 
lizing the Saviour's prayer, ^^ that they all may 
be one — thai the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me r 

4. This will remove the principal baarrier to 
the more abundant effusion of the Spirit of 
God, which is to precede and introduce the 
final triumphs of Christianity in our world. It 
is hardly possible to imagine anything, by 
which the Spirit of God is more dishonoured 
or grieved, than by the disunion and strifes of 
Christians. The divisions which take place in 
the Christian church are attributed to a want, 
or absence, of the Spirit : " These be they who 
separate themselves, sensual, having not the 
Spirit,'^ For the same reason, St. Paul ad- 
dresses the Corinthians, not as spiritual^ but as 
carnal; " for,'' says the apostle, " jre are yet 
carnal: for whereas there is among you envy- 
ing and strife, and divisions, are ye not carnal, 
and walk as men ?" (1 Cor. iii. 1 — 3.) It was 
when the disciples of Christ were " of one 
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accord,^ and joined in one Cliristian fellowship, 
that the Holy Spirit of God descended upon 
them on the day of Pentecost It was while 
they ccHitinued of one heart and of one mind, 
this divine influence was shed on them abun- 
dantly, and the word of the Lord mightily 
grew and prevailed. It was when strifes and 
divisions crept into the church, that the Spirit 
of God aggrieved, retired from the church, 
and to this we must ascribe it, that the Chris- 
tian cause, if not stationary, has made such 
slow advances. This led that excellent divine, 
John Howe, to say, "Our own divisions are a 
very sqd argument to us, that the Spirit is in 
a great measure retired and withdrawn: that 
little of the Spirit is working amongst Chris- 
tians in our times, in comparison of what we 
may hope will yet be. If it were amongst us 
to ENLivFN, it would be amongst us to unite.^ 
Remarking on Ezdciel xxxvii. 9, 10, 19, &c., 
the same writer observes^ ** When there is a 
recovery of the church out of a lapsed, aposta- 
tised state, out of that death that has been 
upon it ; then also part comes to part ; as there 
the bones came together, and flesh, and sinews ; 
and so ev^ thing falls into its own place and 
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